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Michelin Tire Company Offers $700,000 
As Bonus to Factory Employes Laid Off 


000 has been offered to about 700 employes of the 

Michelin Tire Company who have been out of work 
ince the factory at Milltown, N. J., closed down at the 
beginning of the period of depression four months ago. 
The announcement was made by J. Hauvette Michelin, 
vice-president and general manager of the New Jersey 
company, late last month. 

Under a cumulative bonus plan which the company 
adopted about the time of the World War, employes signed 
with the Michelin company for a given period of years. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the employe was en- 
titled to a certain bonus, the amount being governed by 
his salary, if he stayed the full contract time, but this sum 
was not to be payable until three years after the contract 
had expired. 

“Owing to the present depression,” Mr. Michelin stated, 
“many former employes have written requesting that the 
bonus be distributed now. For that reason it was decided 
to write at once to all the former employes and offer them 
a choice of their money now or to leave it with the com- 
pany for three years more at 5 per cent interest.” The 
amount due each employe averages about $1,000. 

When the factory of the Michelin Tire Company was 
closed down on April 24, affecting several hundred work- 
ers, Mr. Michelin asserted that operations would be resumed 
as soon as conditions in the industry showed improvement. 
At the time it was reported that the company had shipped 
one of its old calenders to its factory in Germany and an- 
other to France and that a new four-cylinder calender to 
handle the new style of “weftless” tire fabric would be 
installed as a part of the program to modernize the New 
Jersey factory. 


B YNUS money in the amount of approximately $700,- 


United States Circuit Court Rules 
Against Putnam Balloon Tire Patent 


HE judges of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Cincinnati last month affirmed the de- 
cision of Federal Judge Arthur J. Tuttle, clearing the 
the B. F. Goodrich Company of infringing the patents of 
the Steel Wheel Corporation by making balloon tires and 
practically invalidating the Putnam balloon tire patent of 
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1925. When attorneys for the Steel Wheel Corporation 
first asked for a review of the case in March, they indi- 
cated their intention to take the case to the United States 
Supreme Court, if necessary, to settle definitely the points 
involved. 

Last month’s decision by Judges Denison, Moorman 
and Hickenlooper of the Appelate Court sustained Judge 
Tuttle on practically every point. Had his decision been 
reversed, all tire companies that have been making balloon 
casings would probably have been open to suit for damages. 
More than 220,000,000 balloon casings have been turned out 
by American manufacturers in the last six years, and mil- 
lions of dollars in royalties might have been collected from 
Goodrich and practically every company in the country. 

The decision was written by Judge Hickenlooper after 
a thorough review of the case by the court. “Much is said 
by the plaintiff of Putnam’s contribution to the art,” he 
said, ‘“‘and how he had revolutionized the entire tire indus- 
try; emphasis is placed, throughout, upon the supposed 
generic difference between ‘balloon’ tires and ‘high pressure’ 
tires. We do not think that the difference between the two 
are generic in this broad sense, or that the claims covered 
such generic difference, if it exists. But even if they did, 
this could have no bearing upon the question of anticipation 
or of prior uses and publications. The contribution of 
Putnam to the art lay altogether in persuading the automo- 
bile, tire and rim industries to adopt his ideas as to sizes 
of tires. That, lacking Putnam’s demonstration and per- 
suasive powers, these prior uses and publications did not 
materially affect the trade, does not alter the intrinsic 
nature of the use nor the scope of the publication. The 
decree of the District Court is affirmed.” 

The suit against Goodrich, which is regarded as a test 
case affecting the whole industry, was based on the United 
States Patent No. 1,537,879, issued on May 12, 1925, to 
Alden L. Putnam, who filed application for it on August 
13, 1920. The patent for a “pneumatic-treaded vehicle 
wheel” was granted on three claims, and at the time Com- 
missioner of Patents Robertson declared, ““My opinion is 
that applicant’s tire is new, both in size and structure, and 
produces a new result that was not obvious or suggested 
by making an ordinary or standard tire oversize and inflat- 
ing it to a pressure less than normal.”’ 

The Midland Steel Products Company came into owner- 
ship of the patent rights when it purchased the Detroit 
Pressed Steel Company, to which Putnam had assigned his 
grant, and merged it with the Parish & Bingham Company 
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of Cleveland. The Steel Wheel Corporation was organized 
to hold the patent rights, and a deal was effected with the 
Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Mich., by which the 
latter took a half interest. 

\ttorneys for the Detroit company claimed at the trial 
last year that the rubber manufacturers had appropriated 
the methods and design described by Putnam in his patent. 
Merrill L. Clark, defense attorney, argued that balloon tires 
were made by right of underlying principles known long 


before 1920 when Putnam “in vague language’ described 
his patent \ll major tire manutacturing companies were 
represented at the trial, which lasted ten days. 


United States Rubber Company Combines 
Mechanical Goods Output in New Plant 


& INSOLIDATION of its important division for the 
manufacture of mechanical goods is being effected by 
the United States Rubber Company this month. As 
an additional ste p in its move to concentrate its production 
in a tew tactories, the company is uniting all its mechanical 
goods manufacturing in its factory buildings at Passaic, 
N. J., which are to be the largest in the world devoted to 
the manufacture of mechanical goods. 

Manufacturing activities heretofore carried on in plants 
at Chicago, Cleveland, and Chelsea, Mass., are now in the 
Passaic. In addition, the general 

ofhees of the mechanical goods 

department, which have been lo- 
1790 
City, 


transter to 


process ot 


vears at 


York 


cated for many 


New 


Broadway, 
moved to Passaic on Au- 


were 
gust 1. The general manager 
of the “U.S.” mechanical goods 


department is Walter Gussen- 
hoven, who will be in charge of 
the new offices. 

A large fireproof factory 
building of five stories and base- 
ment, 425 by 110 feet in size, 
which will house a great part 
of the manufacturing opera- 
WALTER GUSSENHOVEN tions, is just being completed. 

This new building ts one of the 
finest structures ever erected in the rubber industry. More 
than 20,000 panes of glass assure ample sunlight, and as 
there are no partitions on any of the floors, employes will 
have a maximum of light 2nd air. 

The ceiling of the main floor is 36 feet high. This 
great room will be used for the making of belts, a part of 
the company’s business which has rapidly developed in- 
creased importance. ‘The increased facilities which the new 
buildings provide will give the company exceptional equip- 
ment for expanding its business in this field. Electric 
cranes have been installed to transport the huge rubber- 
surfaced conveyor belts, weighing up to 25 tons, as they 
pass through the various processes. 

The remainder of the new building has been assigned 
to the manufacture of hose, jar rubbers, molded goods, 
friction tape and other mechanical products. Extensive use 
has been made of conveyor systems to cut down the hand- 
ling of products. 

A three-story and basement factory building has also 
been erected. For the time being, two floors of this struc- 
ture will be used to house the main offices of the depart- 
ment, but other quarters for the offices will be found as 
soon as expansion in manufacturing makes additional space 
necessary. Offices have been provided for the officers and 
executives, sales staff, accounting division, development 
department and the mechanical advertising section. 
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Other buildings at Passaic are being rearranged to fit 
them for increased production. The principal products 
of these buildings will be hose, packings, flooring and 
matting, in a wide variety of special forms, and. many 
specialties of the type used in industry. Insulated wire, 
however, will still be manufactured at.Bristol, R. I., while 
tank lining and rubber covered rolls will be turned out 
in a new building adjoining the sundries department at 
Providence, R. I. 

Mr. Gussenhoven expressed the opinion that the econ- 
omies to be effected by the concentration of manufacturing 
activities, together with the introduction of better methods, 
will make it possible to operate on a basis that will tend 
toward better. wages for the operatives, shorter hours and 
steadier work. Other steps in the company’s concentration 
program thus far have been the consolidation of the manu- 
facturing and sales activities of the tire department at De- 
troit, of the miscellaneous products department at Provi- 
dence, and of the clothing department at Cambridge, Mass. 





Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
To Sell Tires at Gasoline Stations 


~ TILL further competition in the form of tire depart- 
ments in the service stations of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey in seven states may soon be of- 
fered to the tire dealers of the country, who already have 
to cope with mail order houses, department stores and the 
“one-stop” chain stations organized by the rubber manu- 
facturers. The company, through its Delaware incorpor- 
ated operating subsidiary of the same name, is planning to 
place automobile tires on sale in New Jersey, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and the District of Columbia. It has also been proposed 
that the Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania, subsidiary 
of the New Jersey Standard, undertake the experiment 
in that state. 

The tires are to be supplied by the Atlas Supply Com- 
pany, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City and dis- 
tributed under the trade name “Atlas,” through the “Bea- 
con” oil service stations, of the Colonial Beacon Oil Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Standard Oil. The Atlas Supply 
Company does not actually manufacture the “Atlas” tire, 
which is understood to be the product of the Miller 
Rubber Company division of B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Originally, the idea of selling tires at gasoline service 
stations is said to have been based on the “one-stop” super- 
service stations erected in several sections of the country 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company and the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. According to the government’s survey 
of tire dealers last April, however, 24,014 dealers of the 
total of 31,677 reporting were selling gasoline as well as 
tires. 


Exports of Automotive Rubber Goods 
Drop Nearly 24% During First Half 
By cx: RTS of rubber products from the United States 





during the first six months of 1930 fell far behind 

the record total of $42,570,200 established in the 
first half of 1929. On the basis .of preliminary figures 
issued by the Department of Commerce, it appears that the 
total for the six months ended June 30, 1930, was in the 
neighborhood of $34,000,000, representing a decline of 
about 21 per cent. 

Automotive rubber goods were the worst sufferers, fall- 
ing off nearly 24 per cent from shipments of $24,672,400 
in the 1929 period to $18,799,371 in the first half of 1930. 
The only classification to show a continued increase was 
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that of truck and bus casings, which rose from shipments 
of 157,465 units valued at $4,370,130 in the first six months 
of 1929 to,229,169 units valued at $5,306,443 in the like 
period of 1930. Japan replaced Spain as our leading cus- 
tomer for these large casings. 

Passenger casings exported between January and June 
this year totaled 1,216,821 units with a value of $10,643,- 
917. Argentina continued to be our chief market, with 
Spain not very far behind. There were 920,716 automobile 
inner tubes exported in the first half, their value being 
$1,561,915. Argentina was also the principal destination 
for these. 

Domestic exports of rubber boots dropped to $784,828 
as compared with shipments to the value of $1,147,392 in 
the first six months of last year. Rubber shoe exports 
amounted to $649,025 this year as against $725,380 in 1929. 
Shipments of canvas rubber-soled shoes fell to $2,027,505 
in 1930 as compared with $2,451,393 last year. Rubber 
boots and canvas rubber-soled shoes found the United 
Kingdom their chief market, while rubber shoes were 
shipped in greatest quantity to Germany. 

American shipments of rubber hose were practically 
unchanged at $1,552,476 this year as against $1,557,656 
in the same period of 1929. The United Kingdom was 
our chief customer this year, replacing Chile which held 
that place in 1929. Exports of rubber belting in the first 
six months aggregated $1,332,829 in the first half of 1930 
as against a total of $1,548,069 in the like period a year 
ago. The United Kingdom continued to be our leading 
market. 





Goodyear Plans Job Rotation System 
To Relieve the Unemployment Problem 


NAUGURATION at Akron of a rotation system of 
factory employment by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company is expected to be the means by which several 

hundred plant workers who had been laid off by the com- 
pany in May and June will be given employment again. 
Industrial leaders in Akron declared the new system the 
prelude to reforms that will go a long way toward remedy- 
ing the unemployment evil in that city. 

Under operation of the new plan, which becomes effec- 
tive at once, the entire factory personnel will take one week 
off in every eight. In some instances the rotation plan 
of employment will not be on a weekly basis, since the type 
of operations may make it necessary to work out the off 
time on the schedule of days, but results will be the same 
in the end, it was explained by C. C. Slusser, Goodyear 
vice-president and factory manager. 


The system was unanimously approved by Goodyear’s 
Industrial Assembly, an organization for promotion of em- 
ployes’ welfare. 

“By this means work will be given to a greater number 
of people, spreading the off-time equally among factory 
workers instead of making a few take it all,” an official 
statement says. “No employes who have left Akron will 
be given employment under this plan which will be in 
effect as long as present conditions prevail. 


“Spreading the time off among a larger group will en- 
able workers to retain their efficiency in handling jobs. This 
is not always the case following long periods of idleness. 
Moreover, production can be kept on an even keel without 
the peaks and valleys in the employment turnover chart.” 


Disclosing for the first time that the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
has been consistently working out a solution, almost similar 
in practice to the unemployment problem, T. G. Graham, 
first vice-president, said recently that stabilization of com- 
pany payrolls was being contrived as far as possible by pro- 
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jecting months in advance the manufacturing program of 
the plant. 

“Since last fall,” he said, “we have been able to operate 
with only a margin of 19 per cent as between the peaks and 
valleys of employment. This must be attributed to a policy 
the Goodrich company has pursued for years—a scheme not 
of rotating a small group of employes but of dividing the 
working days of a six-month period or of a year so as to 
retain as complete a personnel as may be possible. 

“We endeavor not only to provide in advance for such 
contingencies as the present depression but seek to protect 
first of all the family man in our group of employes. 

“Our work is projected now,” he confided, “up to the 
first of the year, and there are no shutdowns or periods of 
complete idleness for the men now employed in prospect.” 

He denied specifically that the Goodrich plant contem- 
plated a week or more of idleness around Labor Day. “Only 
the usual recess at that time, beginning the day after Labor 
day and lasting for three days, is planned,” he said. 

C. W. Seiberling, of the Seiberling Rubber Co., heartily 
indorsed the rotation scheme of employment. “I presume 
it is one of the best expedients yet offered,” he said, “and 
in due season may find expression throughout the Akron 
tire industry.” 





Anglo-Dutch Liaison Committee Urges 
Government Rubber Output Restriction 


FTER discussions extending over several months and 
A an apparently futile move in the form of a month’s 
voluntary cessation from tapping, the liaison com- 
mittee of British and Dutch rubber producers issued a com- 
munique on July 31 advocating a government regulation 
policy. Only by such official intervention, can widespread 
distress in the industry be averted, says the communique 
published by the Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., in co- 
operation with Dutch plantation interests. 

It reads as follows: “After the fullest survey of the 
position the British-Dutch liaison committee agrees that : 

“First, it is impossible to devise any scheme on a volun- 
tary basis which can effectively meet the present critical 
situation. ‘ 

“Second, without some comprehensive scheme of regulat- 
ing output, rubber stocks will continue to accumulate to 
such an extent as to threaten the whole foundation of the 
industry and jeopardize seriously the livelihood of hundreds 
of thousands of native producers and estate laborers, as well 
as the European staff, engaged in rubber growing. 

“Thirdly, widespread distress is only avertible by the in- 
tervention of the governments of rubber-producing coun- 
tries, and it is desirable to ascertain as speedily as possible 
whether they are prepared to introduce legislature for the 
regulation of the production or exportation of rubber. 

“Fourthly, it is essential that such regulation must em- 
brace native as well as estate production, and should pivot 
on the lowest price which will keep the industry solvent, 
which it is suggested be nine pence a pound in Europe 
(about 18 cents). The release and contraction of supplies 
must be flexible so as to prevent shortage of supplies for 
consumers. 

“Fifthly, details of the regulations must be agreed on 
in consultation with representatives of the industry, and 
the liaison committee will gladly give assistance in this 
connection. 

“Sixthly, the governments concerned should as far as 
possible discourage extensions to the area planted with 
rubber until the situation is clarified. 

“The conclusions set out above have been adopted by a 
practically unanimous vote of the council of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association in London and by a large majority 
vote of producers operating in the Dutch East Indies.” 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 483-489) 
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ThecA pplication of ‘Rubber “Pads 
to ‘Raitroad ‘Rolling Stock 


Increasing Use of Rubber as a $ 


Shock Absorber and Noise Deadener in the Construction 


of Railway Coaches—All New Canadian Pacific Cars to be So Equipped 


NEW held tor the application of rubber is opening 
A up in railroad car construction, a field which offers 
increasing potentialities as the efficacy of rubber in 

this connection is being proved. 
Successful experiments have been concluded by mechan- 
ical experts of the Canadian Pacific Railway, under the 
direction of H. B. Bowen, chief of motive power and rolling 


stock, in the use of a specially manufactured rubber prod- 
uct as shock-absorber and noise-eliminator on both pas- 
senger and freight equipment. All Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way equipment constructed this year will be so fitted. 

The composition rubber and steel pads, a product de- 
cided upon after a series of exhaustive experiments with 
compressed cork, compressed hair felt and, other compos! 
tions, are constructed with air spaces between the rubber 
parts, in such a way that the pads not only become highly 
resilient under pressure, but also tend to prevent any re- 
bound, owing to a vacuum being set up in the air spaces. 

Noise caused by the car trucks passing over bridges, 
crossovers and switches is effectively muffled in this man- 
ner, and another great source of noise and shock, caused by 
the constant motion of the couplers and buffer-stems be- 
tween two cars, is also effectively dealt with. To reduce 
this latter source of annoyance, all equipment this year is 
heing fitted in such a way that the coupler-shank rests on 
a rubber pad, so that all movements of the coupler are 
cushioned. Up to now the buffer-stems have rested on 
‘“wear-plates,” but on all new equipment the wear-plates 
are held tightly in contact with the buffer-stems by these 
resilient rubber pads, which, by taking all the slack are 
successful in eliminating rattle and other noises. 

Up to the present, the Canadian Pacific Railway have 
confined the use of such pads to passenger equipment and 
it is the latest de we hacvert in a series of experiments over 
a course of years, to endeavor to obtain the easiest riding 
and quietest equipment possible. 

Wooden blocks have of course been used as sound 
deadeners for a great many years and this was followed 
on their equipment by the use of very dense sheet rubber 
such as is used for tiling and which was in turn followed 


(Eprror’s Nort The increase im the application of rubber as a 
shock absorber and noise deadener im the construction of railway 
cars has been noted in previous issues of Tae Rupper Ace, particu- 
larly in the April 10, 1930, issue, page 33, wherein was detailed the 
latest application of rubber pads on the new cars of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad.) 


by pads of compressed hair felt which has considerable 
merit as a sound deadener. They have also experimented 
with blocks of compressed cork, although experiments with 
the latter have not been of sufficient duration to show 
whether they have equal merit with the rubber that has been 
applied under all passenger equipment constructed during 
the current year. The success of the rubber which is being 
used is due to its exceptional resiliency and capacity for 
absorbing shocks. It is a specially made material manu- 
factured by George Spencer-Moulton Company, Ltd., of 
England, who have been manufacturing rubber for similar 
purposes for a great many years and have developed 
product which will stand up without loss of properties for 
a minimum of ten to fifteen years. Drawings or photo- 
graphs in connection with this new application of rubber 
to railway car construction poorly illustrates this applica- 
tion, as outwardly the rubber only has the appearance of 
solid pads or blocks, although for some locations it is actu- 
ally molded through perforated steel plates so as to re- 
strain the extent of its deformation and to also permit the 
use of saw tooth or corrugated form of pad when such 
construction is desirable. 

The policy that has been followed in this use of rubber 
has been to insulate the car body from the car trucks and 
therefore these pads have been used under the center plate 
and under the side bearings and bushings. Ferrules of 
rubber are even used on the center plate bolts so that the 
entire car body is actually completely insulated from the 
truck so that any noise due to trucks running over rail 
joints, switches, etc., is actually deadened by having to be 
transmitted through the rubber pads and addition the 
shocks are reduced on account of the shock absorbing prop- 
erties of such installation. In order to minimize the noise 
itself at the point of origin, pads have also been used 
around the buffing gear stems and around the coupler shank 
which, due to the action between cars, are very difficult 
to keep quiet. ; 

The equipment that has been turned out to date indi- 
cates that the use of rubber for this purpose is decidedly 
efficient and it is proposed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to extend its use still further to improve the riding quali- 
ties of this equipment to the fullest possible extent. 

Among the equipment fitted with these rubber cushions 
are fifty new “S” type standard sleeping cars, two of which, 
the “Sharbot Lake” and “Shawbridge,” are already in 
service. ’ 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY? 


An Analysis of the Geographical Location of Rubber Manufacturing 
Plants As Revealed by the Census of Manufactures 


By Epwarp R. DEwEy 


Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census of Distribution, United States Bureau of the Census 


AKEN collectively, the output of rubber products, 
comprising rubber tires and tubes, rubber boots and 
shoes, and all other rubber goods, ranks high among 
the manufactures of the nation, and since the rubber in- 
dustry is an important market for many commodities, its 
location is likewise of importance to those who sell to it. 
Information as to the location, not only of the collective 
rubber industry, but also of all industries, by counties, has 
recently been prepared by the Census Bureau and has been 
published by the Department of Commerce in a book en- 
titled * ‘Market Data Handbook of United States” (avai!- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for $2.50). This book 
shows that there are in the United States 386 establish- 
ments classified as manufacturers of rubber goods other 
than tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes, 109 classified 
as makers of rubber tires and tubes, and 22 as producers 
of rubber boots and shoes, each of which produced com- 
modities valued at $5,000 or more in 1927. 
What practical use is such information to the manu- 


Epitor’'s Notre: The figures given in the above article are from the 1927 
The new Census figures, 
wever, are not expected to reveal much change other than showing an 
rease in rubber manufacturers on the Pacific Coast and a slight decline 
the number located in New England. 


facturing establishments selling to the rubber-products 
industry? First and foremost, it has seen at a glance that 
there are about 2,900 counties in the United States in which 
there are no rubber-products manufacturing establishments 
and in which, therefore, it is useless to look for business 
from this industry. Next, assuming that all rubber-prod- 
ucts manufacturing establishments are potential market for 
the goods that the manufacturer has to sell, he can compare 
the number of customers he has in each county or in any 
particular county having rubber-products establishments 
with the number of establishments shown above and see 
the extent to which he is covering his field. 

From a study of the map and tables, he should also be 
impressed by the fact that the rubber- products industry is 
highly concentrated geographically and that a large share 
of the business can be obtained in a relatively small number 
of counties. This is particularly true when one remembers 
that in the above table and on the map an establishment 
manufacturing $5,000 worth of rubber products counts as 
a single establishment and appears just as important as a 
mz 1mmoth factory producing thousands of dollars’ worth 
of rubber products a month. 

No information in regard to the size of the rubber- 
products industry, by counties or by industrial areas, has 
thus far been published by 





























the Census Bureau. “The 
Market Data Handbook” 
to be sure, does contain 
statistics on the total value 
of manufacturing produc- 
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and not to individual in- 
dustries. Moreover, a 
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Geographical Location of the Rubber Manufacturing Industry in the United States 


The 22 rubber boot and 
shoe plants are located in 
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12 counties of Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, establishments and those with two or more tire and tube 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. plants are shown: ' 
The number of counties having rubber-goods and tire and Rubber Goods 
tube establishments and the number of such establishments ianbere of 
in each county are shown in the following tables: State Contes Estoblishments 
California ....... ree 3 
Rubber Goods ’ Los Angeles ........ ia 
Counties with Numbers of Colorado ......+- Denver RUG FERN oct 3 
State Establishments Establishments Connecticut ...... ry - HE PRP : 
Alabama . seee Lo ceceeeeee - ee 0 Sry oe 19 
California .. sense SD ceceeeeees ERED. cccccceosa PEE savcccceseve 3 
Colorado .... rr Se 3 Massachusetts ....Essex .........00000 8 
Commecticut ....ccccccce 4 a IS 0 eS Oe 11 
Delaware l é EE Gs. cow temb a 12 
Florida set ceeees l Plymouth .......... 11 
yeorgia Se - 7 ea ba aos peat 1 
Illinois D cecccccses 24 ce ipaankemen ; 
Indiana .. oe DB ccwecevees il DOMGGNE kcosctan De GT .ccxes 
— pevaneneceoveowece raeegeere New Jersey ...... DT -Dnwedess oewede 10 
ansas . cone Bb coves vee M PRES Eee 16 
Kentucky .. oe Tae” dnd bal ue 1 Morris a ie os arb areca 6 
Lovisionn peopecessesccs seeeeeeees 1 SNS. oedbevene 7 
Maine .... ee ~ DEE evesivecivbene 4 
_~ Seal Tereenner suathmaaihige..  -“ paactoueat r 
Michigan @ vacasdiions 6 galanin 
oe : seeeees 3 Gils: esseycreue J eee 5 
MISSOUT1 ..-.-eeeeeeeee Fo neeeeenens / eae 3 
a he cree eeeenee coveee ' = + arm veh eind oat e's ; 
New Oo c eee ee S&S «ee eeeeee . t eR ya 
North Carolina — ee | ; 1 oo r ‘ree 4 
=. Bees tin «+ <a oat - ' , . nety emesaes 
AMOMA «cceccecereee Bb seeeeeeees errr 
Oregon Lo ceeeeeeees 3 ——_.............. 5 
Pennsylvania CUS ceceeeeeee 24 SE ho cubis cnanee 17 
Rhode Island BS cevccseees / Ovemon ..<cccauee Multnomah ......... 3 
Tennessee Do cceeeeeee I Pennsylvania ..... Philadelphia ........ 8 
a Roenseesaoaseenes 3 ootocncens 5 Rhode Island ..... Providence ......... 6 
irginia .. aitewe Ta Knead teed 2 “ 
Waeskienten spate ee DR oes wenn i eChvhans oeeenl 257 
Wisconsin ; 4  Pedewede 6 
Totals ... he SUD bsesscseds 386 Rubber Tires and Tubes 
Numbers of 
Rubber Tires and Tubes State County Establishments 
Counties with Numbers of Calett ic vecees a pai 3 
State Establishments Establishments - | oh soy pclae 3 
CeRPOED cccceces 68Gb os owadens 2 
ee eosccocccecese J covcccceve : Connecticut ...... New Haven ........ 2 
antorniz eee eeces G&G eeceseseces : : 
Golorad “7 , > Illinois ........++ Cooke ......esceeeee 2 
GORE secccescccoess ceeerecese é Indiana ........+. MED cccvnedesvess 2 
Connecticut ceveeee Go ceveeeeees 4 Es ase wisi aR 3 
Georgia ...... ceveeee Do ccceeeeece l Maryland ........ Baltimore City ...... 2 
— ceereeeeees ves : ttteeeeees : Michigan ........ SNS. cacbciwncs 2 
' ~oongeendlinds eames tae coach A Nebraska ......;. Ser 3 
a ee “* ae 1 New Jersey ...... — Péeesiesose de : 
Maryland vatelineae PENS iow 6bide 6 3 ome it ce aig des 3 
Massachusetts seecnnl ae eo 2 Middlesex tbe j ; : ‘ : 2 
ee eocccesecevece : te eeeeeees : ete «ci. .ceddnann Columbiana ......... 2 
— abeiaaniaaien abe mesoieet a 3 
New Jersey .... ce sesescaede 10 rea Lik PORe 2 
TEE 4 oc ccesse see, seanecunen 2 Richland Pee tse 2 
North Carolina ........ i esccebkens 2 ME 2 
Ohio ..... Seek cute «edu *. exctelitc ice 38 Sau .. ......... 16 
—— ee eweeeees : ee eeeeees 7 Pennsylvania ....Butler .............. 2 
Virginia Ceboeececeseseese i cocececeses 1 ear P er : 
— . eccceceseceses B seecccoese es more an seaweed 
hs vane TTTTTTTT : occccccece : Wisconsin ....... sce ecestnceos 2 
onary SECON EO SARE 67 suceecuoes ~ co i haenekhassaves TE 
Nore: The Census classification “Rubber Goods” includes all rubber It is seen that more than 75 per cent of the total es- 
goods other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes. tablishments of each industry are located in these counties 


= ' having three and two establishments or more, respectively, 

An examination of the above tables discloses the fact per county. This is brought out clearly by the accompany- 

that not only is the collective rubber industry concentrated ing map which shows, by means of dots, those counties 
in a relatively small number of counties—somewhat more having the majority of the total establishments. 


than 200 of the 3,075 in the nation—but also that a small The preliminary report for the various rubber-products 
proportion of the 200 counties contain the bulk of the industries for 1929 will be published by the Census Bureau 
establishments. within two or three weeks after all these manufacturers 


This fact is made plainer by the following tables, in have filed their returns with the Bureau. This report will 
which those counties having three or more rubber goods also be sent, without charge, to those who ask for it. 
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~LANCASHIRE-the (center 


of the British Rubber /ndustry 


Corresponds to Ohio with Manchester as the English Akron—Large Rubber 
Proofing Trade Located In Salford 


HE center of the British rubber manufacturing in- 

dustry, particularly the rubber-proofing trade, is 

Lancashire. This country somehow corresponds to 
Ohio in America, while Manchester corresponds to Akron. 
A vast number of manufacturers have their offices and 
works in Manchester and the India Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which all British rubber manufacturers are 
members, has its headquarters in the city. A detailed 
description of the industry in Lancashire was recently car- 
ried as a feature story in the Manchester Guardian, ot 
which this article is an abstract. Most of the rubber-proof- 
ing, many of the apparel-making, and a fair number of the 
mechanical rubber goods and rubber footwear firms, how- 
ever, are located in the twin city of Salford. 

The rubber manufacturing industry in Britain has reached 
years of discretion. It is a centenarian whose infancy was 
spent across the Scottish border, but who migrated to Lan- 
cashire in early youth. Salford quickly assumed an im- 
portance as a rubber center which it has never lost. It 
can now boast of names as well as quantity. Within its 
borders are located two of the largest concerns in the king- 
dom, Mandelbergs’ and the Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co., 
the former in Pendleton, the latter in Greengate—the oldest 
district of Salford. Apart from these two leaders there 
are no less than fifty rubber manufacturing firms in Sal- 
ford. They employ some 20,000 people, many of whom 
are women, and produce about 2,000,000 square yards of 
proofed cloth annually, turning out some 20,000 garments 
per week. Salford is one of the greatest rainproof garment 
centers in Europe, being responsible for approximately one- 
fourth of the rainwear apparel production of the United 
Kingdom. 


Early History of the Industry 


One of the first references linking Salford with the 
rubber industry occurs in 1847 and concerns the firm of 
Joseph Robinson, rubber machinery manufacturers, which 
is reported to have supplied plant equipment to manufactur- 
ers in the district. The Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co. is 
believed to have been Salford’s first rubber factory. It was 
founded in 1867 by the late Isidore Frankenburg, and actu- 
ally began its career in Manchester, transferring to Salford 
in its first year of existence. Several of the larger concerns 
of today can also look back over half a century’s activity, 
but the majority of the firms in the district are of more 
recent origin. 

Some curious and interesting features attach to the or- 
ganization of Salford’s rubber industry. It is very largely 
in Jewish hands, and consists of old-established world- 
famous firms, of a large number of medium-sized firms 
which have sprung up since 1913 and which have made up 
for their lack of tradition by hard work and keen enter- 
prise, and of a multitude of small concerns known as 
bedroom manufacturers,” whose workshop is their attic 


and whose employees are frequently members of the one 
family. The mechanical, footwear, and proofing trades are 
almost wholly in the hands of the biggest firms. Concerns 
such as Fe-guson, Shiers and the two leaders already men- 
tioned are garment manufacturers as well as fabric proof- 
ers, but their proofing section is largely a commission bus- 
iness. As proofers, their main business is to proof cloth 
for the trade and supply the garment makers. 

The garment manufacturing trade has increased enor- 
mously since the war, and it is now held by some that there 
are far too many concerns in the field, and that the keen 
competition and price-cutting for which the trade is no- 
torious is due entirely to overproduction. The growth in 
the number of apparel manufacturers is due partly to the 
nature of the trade itself and partly to the ease with which 
an operative can turn himself into an employer. The trade 
is, of course, a seasonal one, and this seasonal trend has 
become accentuated since the war, when hand-to-mouth 
buying has become the rule. As a result manufacturers 
are exceedingly busy at certain periods and slack at others. 
In the busy times premiums are often offered — and re- 
fused — for quick delivery, and there is a great temptation 
for any one who can to set up shop and make the goods. 


Rubber Proofing Manufactures 


Rubber manufacturing in its widest sense is not so much 
one trade as a series of industries, and some of the big 
Salford firms are in this sense multiple manufacturers. 
One or two of the big proofing concerns own or control 
weaving mills, but most of them prefer to buy their cloth 
or else receive it from their customers for commission 
proofing. After proofing the cloth is vulcanized to enable 
it to withstand extremes of heat or cold. 

At one time a rubber coat was a drab kind of garment, 
heavy, dark, and often badly-fitting. One or two standard 
styles were considered sufficient, and the range of fabrics 
was limited. Today as much care is taken in the manu- 
facture of a weatherproof garment as in that of any other 
coat, and the range of fabrics is, if anything, wider. The 
styles and types of coats on the market today are legion, 
and it is the lament of many a “bedroom” manufacturer 
who has laid in the wrong sort of stock for the season that 
they are far too varied. 

The weatherproof trade is divided into garments of two 
distinct types—rainproof coats and waterproof garments. 
These terms are often used loosely, but, strictly speaking, 
a rainproof garment contains no rubber. It is made of a 
cotton, wool, or union cloth treated with wax or other 
water-resistant solution. A rainproof garment is merely 
showerproof and is not claimed to be impervious to water. 
Rainproof coats are, on the whole, the more costly gar- 
ments, as this type of proofing demands a more closely 
woven and superior cloth. This business is specialized, 
some makers concentrating on rainproof garments and 
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others on waterproof coats. Where garment makers do 
both types of coats, their business is usually divided into 
two sections, and differently trained workers are employed 
in each. | 
With the development of cold vulcanization, it has been 
possible to employ very attractive shades in rubber gar- 
ments. and to make the rubber lining match the coat. Oc- 
casionally a check effect is produced by means of a special 
printing machine, but lately the demand has been for plain 
colored linings 
[he rainwear industry is largely an export trade, and 
ilculated that about one-half Salford’s output of 
shipped abroad 


it 1s 
proote 


rarments art 


Rubber Ice Cube Tray 


NEW ru r product, an ice cube tray which re- 
A leases one or a travful of cubes with a flip of the 
rers, has been developed by General Motors Cor- 

poration, as a teature Frigidaire electric retrigerators, 


and is being displaved in Frigidaire showrooms throughout 
the country for public imspection 

Che trav is a mplete unit, is semi-flexible and has a 
sturdy steel frame and handlk It makes a three-second 
operat yf ( emoving ice cubes from an 


electric refrigerator. It also makes it posstble to remove a 





Removing the Ice Cubes 


few ice cubes at the refrigerator without taking the tray 


completely trom the tre compartment. 


Being immune to t lhesion of frost and ice, the tray, 
known as the Quic! slides readily from the freez- 
ing compartment » free a few cubes, it is pulled tar 
enough from the freezing chamber to disclose the number 
of cubes wanted and a slight downward pressure on the 


the cubes out. To remove all cubes, it is 
necessary to merely turn the semi-rigid tray inside out with 


a flip of the hands 


handle pops 


RUB-ER-RED 


NEW red oxide rubber compounding, 
developed by C. K. Williams and Company, Easton, 
to the rubber industry under the trade 


A recently 
Pa., is being ofter« 
name Rub-Er-Red 
contains no soluble salts 
are to be below 
extremely fine, is free 
inert, disperses readily, 
stock and is uniform 1n 
content is 99-+- per cent and its specific gravity 5.15. 
Rub-Er-Red will be manufactured in addition to 1195-B 
red oxide, which the Williams company has marketed 
throughout the rubber industry for many years. 


[he material is acid-free, alkali-free, 
Manganese and copper content 

It is 
stable, 


any rubber specifications 
from grit, soft in texture, 
bright-colored 
Its ferric oxide 


-] | 
claimed 


produces a clear 


ull « haracteristi Ss. 
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Predicts Amazon as Chief 
Source for Future Rubber 


RECENTLY issued bulletin from the Brazilian For- 

eign Office contains a brief summary of some in- 

teresting and significant statements made by Dr. 
Paulo K. Koide, a Japanese rubber expert, who has just 
returned to Para after an extensive survey of rubber pro- 
ducing areas in the upper Amazon Valley. Dr. Koide was 
apparently favorably impressed with the for 
systematic, large scale exploitation of wild rubber resources 
in Brazil, and he predicted that it would only be a matter 
of time until the Amazon Valley would be the world’s 
chief source of supply of the product. In an interview 
with Brazilian officials, Dr. Koide gave the following rea- 
sons to support his contentions: 


prospects 


(1) British plantation rubber never has been and never 
will be the best rubber. This is due not to any defect in 
climate or soil, but to the poor varieties of Brazilian 
“hevea” that were originally introduced in plantations in 
Malaya and Ceylon. It was not until many millions of 
had been planted in these areas that this fact 
realized and it was then too late to correct the situation. 


trees 
was fully 
(2) If it is true that plantation rubber can be produced 
more economically than it is possible to gather wild rubber, 
ti is because of the more concentrated and better directed 
system of cultivation and treatment involved in producing the 
former type. The fact that rubber trees in the upper Ama- 
zon Valley exist in a wild state renders gathering of the 
crude product difficult and costly, although there is no doubt 
that more efficient gathering methods could be introduced 
which would reduce this cost, particularly if exploitation were 
carried out on a large scale. 

(3) Brazil’s proximity to the world’s principal consuming 
markets would more than offset the possible handicap of 
higher costs of production. Both the United States, the world’s 
largest consumer of rubber, and Europe, are nearer to Brazil 
than any of the present supply of plantation 
rubber. 


sources of 
(4) The yield per tree of plantation rubber is less than 
half of the amount produced by a tree in the Amazon Valley 
and it is a matter of common knowledge that cultivated trees, 
particularly in British possessions, are yielding 
rubber each year. 

(5) Wild rubber trees found in the Amazon Valley are 
infinitely more healthy than those cultivated on plantations. 
In Ceylon and Malaya there exist some 28 diseases and pests 
which attack the rubber tree, which are practically never 
encountered in rubber producing areas in Brazil. 


less and less 


(6) In British possessions rubber plantations do not come 
into production until six years following the planting of the 
young trees which necessitates tieing up a large amount of 
capital for a considerable length of time before any return 
on the investment is realized. In Brazil trees come into bear- 
ing within a much shorter period and the existence of a wild 
growth of mature trees eliminates the necessity of making 
the heavy original outlay of capital required to establish a 
plantation as well as reduces the heaxy extra expense repre- 
sented in interest on a large investment over a period of six 
years. 


Dr. Koide stated in conclusion that, with the aid of 
either foreign or national capital in sufficient amounts, 
Brazil could easily regain its position of prominence as the 
world’s leading supplier of rubber through systematized ex- 
ploitation of producing areas in the upper Amazon Valley. 
He predicted further that Brazil’s proximity to the United 
States and other important rubber consuming countries 
should make it possible for Amazon river grades to sell in 
world markets at a sufficiently low price to ultimately ex- 
clude the inferior quality, high priced plantation rubber 
from British possessions. 

LOOKING FOR A JOB? ... There are a number of good 


positions open in rubber factories. Consult Classified Sec- 
tion, this issue, Page 489. 


See eee 
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oxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XIIl 


By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


Assistant Medical Director, Gocdyear Tire & Rubber Company 


ARSENIC AND [rts ComMPOUNDS 


of the properties of metals and should be so considered. It 

is very similar to antimony both as to its valence and am- 
photerism. It may appear in compounds at times as a positive ion 
and at others as the negative ion. When arsenic is sublimed it 
assumes a bright metallic lustre and its physical formation is that 
— Rhombohedron crystals. Arsenic can be vaporized and as such 
is a yellow-green or lemon-yellow color with a marked garlic-like 
dor. The unstable physical form of the element changes when ex- 
posed to the light. Arsenic’ oxidizes in the air and if heated with 
oxygen the rate is so fast that it burns with a bright white flame 


4 RSENIC which is classified as a non-metallic element has most 


producing the oxide. . 
It combines readily with hydrogen producing arsine. 
similar property to antimony which combined with hydrogen pro- 


This is a 


luces stibine. 
Compounds of arsenic most commonly known are the following : 


AsHg AsClg AsL As4QOg¢ 
AsFs AsCls Asol4 As2O4 
AsFe AsBrg AsLg As2O05 


Arsenous Acid As(OH)s Pbe(As O04)2 
Arsenic Acid As O (oH)g3 Mg (NHg4) As O4 
Arsenates NasH AsO, Cu (CeoH3g02) CugAsoOg 
Na HeAs O04 Cu H As Os 
Na4Ase O7 
Na As Og 


Sulphides : Compounds with Nitrogen and phosphorous. 


AseS As(NHoe)s3 Arsen amide 
As2Se As N 

AsoS3 As P 

AsoS5 

K As Ss 


Arsenic combines with organic radicles and produces such com- 
unds as the well known Araphenamine (Arsenobenzol — 606), 
hich is dioxy-diamido-arseno-benzol dihydrochloride. 


Uses of Arsenic 
Ihe use of arsenic in medicine dates back to the ancients. In 
cent years with the advent of the various organic preparations 
roduced by Erhlich for the use in the treatment of syphilis it has 
ecome one of the most important preparations in medicine. 

The use of arsenic in the rubber industry is very limited. How- 
ever it is present as an impurity or associated with some other 
element in many compounds that are used in the industry. Its use 

other industries include the following: 


Wallpaper manufacture. 

Tapestry manufacture. 

Uphoistery manufacture. 

Manufacture of insecticides. 

Chemical manufacture of arsenic compounds. 
Fireworks. 

Brass and alloys. 

Brewing process. 

Furs and skins. 

Glass industry. 

11. Tanning. 

12. Smelting industry. 

13. Galvanizing. 

14. Dye and Dyeing—colored chalk and lights. 


SO MND en PON 


15. Briquette workers. 

16. Shot manufacture. 

17. Manufacture of oil cloth and artificial flowers. 
18. Taxidermy. 

While there are various industries listed above that use arsenic, 
the quantities are very small and in many cases it is a case of arsenic 
as an impurity. Arsenic was used during the war on a large scale. 

Arsenic sulphide—P. G. Yellow is the chief arsenic compound 
used in the rubber industry and this is gradually being eliminated. 

Arsenic is encountered in the plating process as an impurity both 
in the rim plating and plating of other substances. The largest 
percentage in industry enters by means of inhalation of dust and 
fumes. Swallowing of arsenic is present in the smelting industries 
due to the dusts and fumes which may collect and be absorbed in 
the salivary secretions. Arsenic taken in by the alimentary system 
or by the blood stream has a certain part of it excreted through 
the mucous membranes of the mouth and throat and is swallowed. 

Arsenic given intravenously in small doses may be continued for 
a long period of time without any detrimental effects. In many cases 
of disease it is a beneficial remedy and in syphilis and some of the 
treponeum infections it is a specific. 

If small doses of arsenic are taken, the human system develops 
more or less immunity and if it is being used as a medicine larger 
doses must be given. In view of this fact there are two principle 
series of effects produced, one which is due to a large dose or quan- 
tity taken into the system and is called “acute poisoning.” The 
other where small doses are taken over a long period of time and 
the chronic stage is reached, or “chronic poisoning.” 


Symptoms of Poisoning 
1. Acute Poisoning. 
A. Abdominal distress 
B. Constriction feeling of throat and chest 
C. Severe gastric pain with vomiting 
D. Diarrhea (severe), blood streaked stools 
E. Weakness, coldness of body, faintness 
F. Pain in head, giddiness 
G. Some cyanosis, pallor of skin 
H. General abdominal pain 
I. Albuminuria, suppression of urine. Later de- 
velopment of hematuria, and hemoglobinuria 
J. Prostration and hiccoughs 
K. Stupor, later delirium and convulsions 
L. Coma, death 
There are various stages of acute poisoning and death does not 
result, but collapse is frequent. 
2. Chronic Poisoning 
Practically all the symptoms of acute poisoning develop, 
but to much less of a degree. 
A. Dull persistent headaches, which improve while 


away trom work for a week or two. 


B. Tired and weak feeling, low blood pressure 

C. Depression and melancholia 

D. Neuritis, gastralgia, and gastritis 

E. Mild bronchitis and nasal irritations and oc- 
casionally asthma 

F. Dermatitis with copper colored pigmentation 

G. Chronic diarrhea 

H. Toxic nephritis 

I. Mental disturbances and cutaneous anesthesias 


and paraesthesias 
J. Motor paralysis, especially of extensors of toes, 








ceasionally flexors [he wrists occasionally be- 
come involved similar to lead poisoning. A multiple 
neuritis often develops and an ataxic gait 1s present 


K lox anemia 


I Increase in blood dust and plateletes 
There may be stippling as in lead poisoning 
ical cells are present such as me- 
oblasts, normablasts and most of the red cells 
rular and many are ruptured. A definite 
hemolytic process takes place and this shows up 
finally as an increase of hematin in the urine and 
tools 
I Toxic jaundice with emaciation 
loss of heart muscle tone. When 
develop and a superimposed anuria 1s present the 


and a gradual 
these conditions 


individual develops coma and death results 
Poisoning by arsenic can be averted if treatment is established 

early Often times a differential diagnosis must be made between 
the following: 

] Lead poisoning 

2. Antimony poisoning 

3. Acute alcoholism 

4. Zinc asthma 

5. Carbon tetrachloride poisoning 

6. Pernicious anemia 

Ihe difterentiat not difficult tor if it 1s acute there 1s 

always a history of exposure to arsenic fumes, or suicidal attempt 
at life Blood pictures are not diagnost« Urinanalysis in acute 
ases 1 t alwa reliable for it may be several hours before 
arsenic is eliminated b e kidney It is diagnostic in chronic cases 
In acute cases gastric analysis for arsenic by means of the Marsh 
test is very quick, simple and reliable If not obtainable, then 
obtain 20 to 25 cx f blood and test for arsenic either by Marsh's 
method or by electrolytic deposition The stools always show 
arsenic either acute or chronic cases After 3 or 4 hours, the 
urine 1 diagnost 


of arsenic to the human system is the 
derivative known as arsine As Hg and is similar to the 
of phosphorous PHg and antimony SbHg3. Ar- 


The most disastrous torm 
hydrogen 


hydrogen derivative 


sine 18 a qui k acting gas and produc es a sudden hemoly sis of the 
blood and death results rapidly 
Arsenic in small doses when taken under the direction of a 


to the blood forming organ. It is a 
It is administered in an organic 


system in from 2 to 9 


physician is a beneficial ton 
treatment of syphilis 
into the blood 
continuously done for many weeks by giving 


specific in the 


composition venous doses 


grams. This can be 

one or two injections a week. However, there are some who have 
an idiocyncrasy to arsenic and collapse sometimes occurs. It is 
always advisable to start with the smallest dose and observe the 
results. Fowler's solution of arsenic can be taken by mouth over 


long periods of time without any detrimental effects 


Preventive Measures 


1. Proper ventilation in smelters and industries where 
arsenic is used, especially white arsenic, arsenous acid 
and arsine 

2. Precautionary instructions with safety first placards 
denoting “Poison.” 

3. Proper personal hygiene 

4. Elimination of arsenic by the substitution of other 
suitable substances if possible. 

5. Frequent examinations of the departments 
arsenic is used with analysis of dusts 

6. Frequent and periodic examination of the personnel 
and if any indication of absorption is present, a transfer 


at once from contact with arsenic compounds 


where 


Treatment of Poison Cases 
This must necessarily be divided into two parts, first the acute 
or emergency case and secondly the chronic 
l. Acute or Emergency Cases 
A. Gastrn 


case 


lavage 


B. Intestinal flushing 

C. Iron and magnesium hydroxides 

D. Cream and an emetic 

l Intravenous sodium thiosulphate 

I Opiates for pain 

G. External heat if cold 

H. Heart stimulants and oxygen inhalations 

I Force liquids, and if unable to retain by 
stomach, give glucose enemas 

] Normal saline and glucose intravenously and 
8 to 10 minums of adrenalin subcutaneously 

K. Start alkalinization as soon as the danger stage 
is past and then give iron tonics and keep individual 
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from work. Do not let individual return to work till 
urine shows no trace of arsenic 
2. Chronic Cases. 
A. Removal from contact with arsenic 
B. Produce free catharsis with calcined magnesia 
C. Sodium or potassium iodide by mouth in small 
doses, ten grains three times a day with a glass of 
water 
D. Sodium iodide intravenously in 15 grain doses 
twice a week 
E. Sodium thiosulphate intravenously if symptoms 
are severe. 
F. Fresh air, light diet, mostly milk, broths, soups, 
etc. 
G. Hexaresorcinal for kidneys 
H. Iron and lime compounds for anemia 
I Electric diathermy for loss of muscle tone. 
J. If kidneys are not functioning and the individual 
is not weak, hot baths and general body massage. 
Diuretin may be given 
K. If cerebral pressure symptoms develop, with- 
draw 200 to 300 c.c. of blood from the veins or do 
a lumbar puncture and use ice packs to head 
Conclusions 
Arsenic and its compounds are very toxic. The inorganic salts 
being more toxic than the organic. The use of arsenic in the 


rubber industry is being eliminated as suitable substitutes are found. 
Those industries using arsenic should have frequent examinations of 
their personne! who work with arsenic, for most cases of poisoning 
can be prevented by proper supervision and safety appliances. 

Many 
in certain metals, acids and commercial compounds and it is very 
dificult to arrive at a conclusion as to which is causing the 
most toxic symptoms, but this can readily be chemical 
methods. Guinea pigs are very susceptible to arsenic and their 
hind legs become paralyzed quite some time before they die. Pigs 
that have died from arsenic poisoning show the same peculiar fatty 
infiltration of the heart, liver spleen, kidneys and pancreas as is 
present in a human who has died from arsenic poisoning, 


times arsenic, lead and antimony are associated together 


one 


solved by 


Norway's Rubber Footwear Trade 


HE Norwegian production of rubber footwear has 

increased to a point where Norway can now be 

counted an exporting country, according to reports 
of the Department of Commerce. Separate figures for 
the production of rubber footwear are not available but 
the value of all manufactured rubber articles increased 
from 6,041,447 crowns in 1927 ($1,573,800) to 6,827,116 
crowns ($1,822,200) in 1928. No statistics for 1929 are 
yet available. 

For the first five months in 1920 the total exports of 
rubber footwear amounted to 28,860 kilos, as compared to 
30,727 kilos for the same period in 1929. The principal 
countries to which exports are sent included Hungary, Aus- 
tria, Turkey, China, British India, and various South 
American countries. 

The leading manufacturer of rubber footwear in Nor- 
way is The Askim Gummivarefabrik A/S, located at Askim. 
An older but smaller factory is Den Norske Galosche & 
Gummivarefabrik, located at Mjondalen. The Askim fac- 
tory which was built in 1920 is really a continuation of the 
same firm which built in 1906 the Viking Gummivarefabrik, 
destroyed by fire in 1914. The new factory is modern in 
every respect although considerable handwork is still em- 
ployed in the manufacturing process. 

American footwear particularly of the better quality 
has always been favored for their lightness, flexibility, and 
design, but Norwegian factories are now supplying designs 
and colors which are suited to Norwegian taste and weather 
conditions. Colored rubbers are popular at present. These 
are made high in front and with good heels. There is no 
sale for heel-less models. From present indications there 
is little reason to conclude that American-made rubber foot- 
wear can increase in sales and the competition is so keen 
that maintaining the same market is questionable. 
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Service Tests on Rubber Belts’ 
By E. G. Kimoicu 


Development Department, The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


HE tests here described were undertaken with the object of 

determining the effect of various factors in rubber-belt installa- 

tions on the length of time that belts will operate without ply 
separation. 

The cause of final removal of a belt from service is, of course, 
not always ply separation, but the breaking down of the adhesion 
between the plies has in a sufficient number of instances been the 
cause of removal to justify an extensive study under conditions 
approximating actual use in service. 

The tests which were made include investigations of the ply- 
separating influence of pulley diameters, unit tensions, the number 
of plies, belt speeds, and combinations of these variables. The tests 
also include comparisons of the influence of these variables while 
transmitting power, with their influence with the belts running idle. 


Test Methods 


The power transmission tests were made on a 75-h-p. dynamom- 
eter of conentional type. 

The tests without power transmission were made on a multiple 
unit machine, each unit consisting of a pulley mounted overhead 
and a second pulley equal in size and mounted directly below in a 
cross-head frame which slides in vertical ways. 

The sections of belt to be tested were fastened with plate and 
split rivet type fasteners. After placing the belt over the pulleys 
the desired weight was suspended from the cross-head frame, which 
holds the lower pulley. The upper pulley was driven at the desired 
speed. The machine was designed to permit the use of a considerable 


range of pulley sizes, tensions and speeds. All of the pulleys had 


standard crown faces. 

Most of the belt samples were 3 in. wide when tested, but all of 
the results are reported in unit tension in pounds per ply inch, so 
that where a difference of width was necessary it would not influence 
the results. The belts for the tests without power transmission were 
made up uniformly to a 10-ft. length and the vertical ways would 
permit a sufficient change of center distances so that various size 
pulleys could be used with this belt length. 

Each test was continued until ply separation took place to the 
extent of 5 in. of length along the belt. The reason for the 5-in. 
standard is the difficulty of inspecting the tests often enough to find 
the exact moment when the first evidence of ply separation occurs. 
Permitting the ply separation to extend itself to some definite 

Note: This paper was presented at the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of 


the American Society for Testing Materials, held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 23-27, 1930. It is reprinted herein with the permission of the Society. 
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Figure 1—Results of Tests on Belt A, 6 Ply, with a Belt 
Speed of 1500 ft. per Minute 


amount, gives opportunity of very definitely determining the end 
point of the test. 

The ply separation in many cases started close to the fastened 
joints, but in many other cases was found in sections remote from 
the joint, so that the fastener influence was not large and the pres- 
ence of the fastener was considered to be a desirable coordination 
with typical service conditions. 

Some of the combinations of the variables mentioned, resulted in 
tests of such long duration that the whole program consumed a very 
long period of time, and for this reason it was necessary to confine 
the testing to two individual belts, each of which was large enough 
to provide a large number of test specimens. 

The belt which is referred to as belt A was a 6-ply belt and was 
tested as such. The belt referred to as belt B was an 8-ply belt. 
For the tests of less than 8-ply on belt B one or more of the plies 
were removed, starting from the pulley side. Thus we obtained 
comparable samples of 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 plies, without introducing 
a variable in the quality of the belt itself. 


Discussion of Data 


All of the data were considered as a composite whole and the 
following formula was devised to closely approximate all of the 
test data: 

KDS.35 
H = ——————_—- 
V0.5P6.27T4.12 


where H = number of hours to obtain 5 in. of ply separation, 
K = numerical factor depending on belt quality, belt length 
and possible other factors not studied in this test, 
D = pulley diameter in inches, 
V =belt speed in feet per minute, 
P =number of plies, and 
T = unit tension in the belt in pounds per ply inch. 

The above formula was based primarily on that part of the data 
which was obtained without power transmission. In every instance 
the belt was operated over two pulleys of the same size. 

It will be apparent that the value of this formula does not consist 
in providing a method to predetermine the length of time that a belt 
will operate under given conditions, but rather in providing an 
approximate method of gaging the relative severity of various op- 
erating conditions with respect to ply separation of the belt. 

In Figs. 1 to 4, the curved lines represent solutions of this 
formula. The values of K were found by trial for each of the two 
belts. The constant A, of course, would have a different value for 
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Figure 2—Results of Tests on Belt B, 6 Ply, with a Belt 
Speed of 1500 ft. per Minute 
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Results of Tests on Belt B with Tension of 12 lbs. 
Belt Speed of 1500 ft. per Minute. 
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Figure 4—Results of Tests on Belt A, 6 Ply, Showing Effect 
of Belt Speed. All Pulleys 8 inches in Diameter 
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with different lengths, 
assuming that the length is a first power function and making 
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percentage, whet running 


two series were made 


but 
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a correction for the speed, it 


when the belt was hours were reduced 


cent and when carrying load the hours were reduced to 4.5 per cent 
[he amount indicated by the formula is 4.3 per cent whicl shows 
the close relationship of the tests to the formula 

; 11. +} 


ig load to the belt was practically the same 1 


a tight-side and slack-side 


both series of tests. Changing from 
tensiot 22.5 Ib. per ply inch to a load condition where the tight- 
side tension is 30 Ib. and the slack-side tens is 15 lb. per ply inch, 
the number of hours was reduced to 42.5 per cent in the case 
10-in. pulleys and 46 per cent in the case of 18-in. pulleys. The first 
percentage would be accounted for by the formula if the tensi 
while running idle was increased from 22.5 to 27.5 lb. The secon 
percentage would be accounted for by the formula if the tension 
while running idle was increased from 22.5 to 27.2 lb 

This work indicates that the effect of adding load to a belt is 
merely an adjustment of tension and does not change the relation- 
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Conclusions 
While not all 


variables in belt driving we 


the tests were necessarily confined to two lots of belting, due to the 
extremely long time required to get results, the wing con- 
clusions appear to be fully justified by these tests 
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speeds, the belt speed causes centrifugal tensions considerable 
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New Super-Grant Tire Core 


HE new Super-Giant tire building core, recently 

announced by the India Machine and Rubber Mold 

Company, Akron, O., now features the collapsible 

* chuck or mechanism as being adaptable to operate on any 
size core. 

The giant tire, heretofore a minor part of tire manufac- 

turing, has now developed into one of the most important 

departments and it affects the commercial rather than the 





New Super-Grant Tire Core 


pleasure field which is more substantial and more profitable. 
Old methods of construction of these large tires are rapidly 
iving way to the new quick collapsible cores. 
The core is made of steel, being light in weight and in 
lestructible. 


There are a number of 


LOOKING FOR A JOB? 
Consult_Classified 


good positions open in rubber factories. 
Section, this issue, Page 489. 
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American Rubber Gloves Abroad 


HE United States has steadily developed an export 

trade in all classes of gloves, and has won first place 

among the exporting nations, according to official 
figures of the Department of Commerce. In 1929, Ameri- 
can manufacturers sent 125,599 dozen pairs valued at $335,- 
551 to as many as 68 different foreign markets — an in- 
crease of 23 per cent in value over the previous year. Ex- 
ports of 1929 ranged from 1 dozen pairs to Honduras 
valued at $4 to 49,030 dozen pairs to the United Kingdom 
valued at $119,109. The United States principal competi- 
tors are, in general, Germany, France, the United Kingdom 
and Japan. 

That the exports of the United States in 1930 will 
exceed all previous years is indicated by the statistics avail- 
able. For the first five months exports amounted to 56,000 
dozen pairs, as compared with 45,000 dozen pairs during the 
corresponding period of 1929. 

United States Exports of Rubber Gloves 














1927 1928 1929 

Country of Dozen Dozen Dozen 

destination pairs Value pairs Value pairs Value 
United Kingdom 31,528 $96,157 36,843 $103,712 49,03 $119,109 
Argentina 11,198 29,995 15,461 39,651 $2.72 42,27 
Canada 3,405 16,236 4,020 18,140 7,527 24,038 
oS ee . 4,559 12,757 5,454 12,879 6,907 12,816 
Sweden 3,307 9,144 3,111 7.800 04 2.403 
Italy 1,696 4,835 3,275 8,502 4,601 1,190 
Germany . 3,280 7,039 4,339 8,191 §,221 821 
Other countries 7,291 66,418 21,861 74,259 +,88 1,901 

Total 76,264 $242,581 94,364 $273,134 125,599 $335,551 


The American-made rubber glove is particularly popular 
in the United Kingdom, and outsells all foreign competitors 
and the domestic product, despite its higher price. The 
principal rivals of United States exporters, besides the 
domestic manufacturers, are the German, Danish, and to 
a certain extent the French. The left and right hand sur- 

gloves are preferred to the interchangeable one. There 
is an increasing demand for women’s rubber gloves for 
household and garden use which are usually sold in the 
6-pence stores. 
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Advertising Tires in 


NOVEL advertising stunt was recently 
staged by the enterprising Fisk tire dis- 
tributor in Lima, Peru, by capitalizing 

n the national sport of bull-fighting. Ar- 
rangements were made with officials of the bull 
ring and space was contracted for in the center 
f the ring, where a circle fifty feet in diameter 
measured off and the words “FISK 
LANTAS” laid out with black sawdust. The 
ccompanying illustrations show the striking 


{ 


as 


the Lima Bull-Ring 











ffect of the advertisement. The illustrations 

re reproduced through the courtesy of Fisk (4) agatadors Enter the Ring i 
f Vileage Gala Procession Pare Before 

. P Thronas 

One of the words “FISK” faced the Presi- , 

lent’s box while the other word “FISK” on = (©). Picador Horseback Enrage 

, ° . ° ‘ . z Bull by Prodding with Lances 
j 1e opposite side of the ring faced the Muni- (4) 

= 


Pi) ‘ipal box. The word “Llantas” is the Spanish 
equivalent for tires, and was placed between 
the two reproductions of the logotype “Fisk.” 

The president of Peru and other distin- 
guished persons, and more than 15,000 specta- 
tors attended the fight which was featured by 
the performance of some of the best toreadors 
from Spain. To complete the tie-up, folders 
further advertising Fisk were distributed 
among the interested crowds. 











EDITORIAL 


Standard Oil and Tire Merchandising 


HE announcement by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey that they would enter the tire merchan- 
dising field with the sale of a special brand of tires 
through the enormous network of their auto filling stations 


is bound to draw 





= 


some interesting comments from the rub- 


The plan, in fact, have far-reaching 


regards the tire manufacturing industry. 


ber industry may 
consequences as 
What will be the effect of such chain store selling on dis- 
distributor organizations which have 
painstakingly set up by the industry? Will the manufactur- 
ing industry gradually scrap its merchandising activities and 
The chain store has 


rupting the been so 


confine itself purely to manufacture ? 
serious handicap to the independent tire 
dealers and if the oil companies now enter the tire selling 
game, it will be increasingly harder to secure accounts from 
independent dealers. The mail order houses have also been 


alrear ly prov ed 


a serious thorn in the side of the dealers and often a source 


of worry to the manufacturers as well. 

Che whole idea of this vast organization of the Standard 
Oil and other oil companies going into the retail tire trade 
is too new to gauge the possibilities and effect on the tire 
has its dangers as well as advan- 


industry but the scheme 


tages 


Restriction A gain? 
go through another experience with the 
From 


UST we 
restrictive production of crude rubber? 
comes the announcement that both the 
growers will approach their respective 
legislation, 


London 
British and Dutch 
governments with recommendations that 
looking to limiting the rubber output in British Malaya and 


some 


ast Indies, be enacted as soon as_ possible. 


has been forthcoming from either of the 


the Dutch | 
Nothing definite 
two governments concerned as to whether they would take 
such steps but both have announced that representations 
from the industry would receive due consideration. 

While the present statistical position of crude rubber is 
to be deplored, the efhcacy of any restrictive scheme to im- 
is debatable. The Stevenson Scheme 
The proposed plan 


prove the situation 
fell primarily because of its inelasticity. 
may give some relief but would be wholly con- 


tingent on the degree of restriction which can be imposed 


temporary 





(OMMENT 


on the production from native holdings in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Sut restrictive measures in the production of cor 
modities have failed in all instances in the past. We ha 
seen the failure of the valorization scheme in connecti 
with Brazilian coffee, the attempted curtailment of acrea 
in Cuban sugar, other schemes in connection with Chil: 
nitrate and Canadian pulpwood. As a consequence, a 
new plan for the restriction of crude rubber, irrespecti 
of the exigencies of the present extremely distressing sit 


ation, cannot be looked upon with any confidence. 





Rotating Employment 
HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s plan 
solve, in a measure, the unemployment problem 11 
sofar as that problem effects Goodyear is functioni: 
very satisfactorily, with the result that hundreds who ha 
been released because of the current business depression a 
being returned to their old positions. The plan has becom: 
“Slusser plan” because it is the product 
the mind of C. C. Slusser, vice president and factory ma 
ager of Goodyear, who had for some time given seriot 
thought to devising a method whereby released 
might be returned to their former places in the 


known as the 


4 


workers 
Goodye ul 
factories. 

The “Slusser plan,’ 
sands of Goodyear workers who had been retained provid 
that all factory employes who had been laid off June 1 an 
were still in Akron be taken back on a basis of seven weeks 
work every eight and that those who had continued 
their posts agree to this same basis. The suggestion to in- 
augurate this rotating employment program was met with 
the workers who had been retained 
sacrifice in earnings 
ranks of the 


which was submitted to the thou 


enthusiastic approval, 
expressing a willingness to make some 
that their * might be taken from the 
unemployed. 

The plan has considerable merit and should be giver 
consideration by the rubber manufacturing industry as 
whole, as a possible solution of the always distressing un- 
employment question. The adoption of the seven-in-eight 
plan is certain to be productive of beneficient results, tw: 
outstanding being the removal of a feeling of insecurity 
among the workers and maintenance of the standard of 
proficiency in the ranks of the employed. Long periods of 
idleness invariably result in lower aptitude. 
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HOOD PLANT WILL MAKE 
GOODRICH SHOE OUTPUT 


The B. F. 

boot and shoe manufacturing fa- 
cilities at the Akron plant to the Hood 
Rubber Company at Watertown, Mass., a 
wholly owned subsidiary. All mechanical 
goods operations now conducted at Hood 
will be transferred to Akron. 

Under the present arrangement, unit cost 
of production on boots and shoes has been 
too high to meet competition. The cost 
likely will be lowered with concentration 
of these operations in the East, because of 
the proximity of the fabric mills and the 
lower wage with 


Goodrich Company is transfer- 


ring all 


scales in comparison 


\kron. At the same time, mechanical goods 
can be manufactured more economically in 
\kron. 


Approximately 2,500 employes in the 
\kron plant will be affected by the plant 
removal. Executives, superintendents and 
several foremen will be retained and sent to 
the Hood division in the changeover. The 
local boot and shoe plant will be maintained 
as a warehouse and shipping point for the 
Middle and North Central States. 

lo partially offset the loss of employment 
to Akron workers in this department, the 
entire heel, rubber sole, battery and battery 
box divisions are to be brought to the Akron 
plant from Watertown within the next 60 
days. 

lames D. Tew, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, stated that “within six 
months Goodrich will make an entirely new 
rubber product in its Akron plant which will 
require sufficient help to offset any present 
labor reductions.” Engineering experts 
have practically finished work on the new 
secret product of Goodrich which will likely 
add $3,000,000 annually to the net income 
ot the Silvertown organization, 
to Mr. Tew. 


according 


Monsanto Earnings Gain 


Che consolidated net earnings of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works and subsidiaries for 
the quarter of 1930 amounted to 
329,227 after taxes and other charges, equal 

80 cents a share on 410,307 shares of 

nmon stock outstanding on June 30. Con- 

lidated net earnings for the first quarter 
of 1930 amounted to $293,170, but in view 
the fact that the company acquired sev- 

al new properties in the last half of 1929 

figures strictly comparable with last 
ar are available. On July 1 the company 

sued 6,142 additional shares of stock as a 
iarterly stock dividend, increasing the 

esent outstanding total to 416,449 shares. 


second 


New Rubber Traffic Marker 


A new type of traflic marker is being 
tested by the city of Lakewood, O., at one 
of its principal traftic intersections. The 
marker, which is made of yellow rubber and 
set into the asphait pavement, was designed 


by a resident of Lakewood. 





Government Specifications 

The Federal Specifications Board is sub- 
mitting to representative manufacturers pro- 
posed revisions of the tederal specifications 
for Politzer bags and rubber ice bags. The 
board will send copies of these specifications 
to any firm interested and will be glad to 
receive any comment or suggestions as to 
changes which may be thought desirable. 
These comments should be sent to reach the 
board by September 6 to receive attention 
from the technical committee considering 
the subject. 





TO CONDUCT TESTS ON 
BUS WEAR ON HIGHWAYS 


Exhaustive tests of the wear of motor 
buses on modern highway surfaces will be 
started this month by the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads in co-operation with 
the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 

The tests will require about two months, 
They will be conducted on a stretch of con- 
crete paving at the Aberdeen . Proving 
Grounds, Aberdeen, Md., which has been 
loaned for the purpose by the War Depart- 
ment. A large bus of the interurban type 
will be operated at speeds up to sixty miles 
an hour during the course of the study. 

Apparatus developed during the bureau's 
previous co-operative studies of motor 
truck impact will be used to determine the 
magnitude of the wear imposed on the high- 
way surfaces by large, heavily loaded buses 
equipped with various types and 
tires. ‘The tires to be used in the tests are 
to be furnished by the tire manufacturers 
and include both high pressure and balloon 
types of latest design. 

The bureau has been conducting 
along this order for the past ten or eleven 
years. The earliest studies dealt with the 
destructive effect on pavements of heavily 
loaded motor trucks, especially those with 
poor tire equipment. According to the bu- 
reau, these tests demonstrated in a striking 
manner the protection afforded to pavements 
by the pneumatic tire and by the six-wheel 
vehicle, both of which are widely used to- 
day, 


sizes of 


tests 


GOODYEAR COMPLETING 
NEW CHEMICAL BUILDING 


The first of the three new units intended 
for the chemical division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, a brick and steel 
building on South Martha avenue, Akron, 
O., is nearly completed. The structure, 
which is being erected by the Clemmer-Noah 
Construction Company, is located on the 
railroad siding that serves that portion of 
the Goodyear plant near the river. 

The new buildings, three in number, will 
cost about $50,000 and will afford facilities 
for the expansion of Goodyear’s chemical 
departments. The largest of the three 
structures will be 51 by 131 feet in size, and 
both this and the two smaller buildings will 
be finished before September. 





NEW YORK SUBWAYS WILL 
USE SILENT TURNSTILES 


The New York State Transit Commission 
on July 23 authorized the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company to install upon the 
remaining 955 turrstiles in its subway sta- 
tions in New York City the same silencing 
device which has been successfully tried out 
for several months at the Grand Central 
Station. Installation of the rubber-cush- 
ioned pendulum arm which muffles the turn- 
stile crash will be started at other stations 
soon, but will probably not be completed 
for several months, 

Installation of the noise eliminators wil! 
cost the company $20 for each turnstile, or 
an estimated total of $19,100. The rubber 
silencing device was described in full in 
Tue Rusper AGE on Page 143 of the May 
10 issue (Vol, 27, No. 3). 





GROUP INSURANCE FOR 
I. A. BARNETT COMPANY 


The employes of the I. A. Barnett Co., 
engaged in the buying and selling of scrap 
iron and rubber, at Barberton, O., have re- 
cently been covered with group life insur- 
ance protection through a policy issued by 
the Prudential Insurance Company oi 
America. The total amount of the policy 
involved is $58,500, granting insurance to 50 
workers, 

Each person is insured in amounts ranging 
from $1,000 to $2,500, according to the rank 
or position held and the policy is of the con- 
tributory type, the workers paying a part of 
the premiums an! the emploving company 
assuming the remainder of the expense. 








Firestone Company Celebrates 30th Anniversary 











ROM loned rner-lot tactory, 
100 |} 7 feet it e, to an organiza- 


plantations and 


othe Idin ( n than a mil- 
lion acres is the history of the Firestone 
lire : Rubbe (ompa which celebrated 
its JUth ar August 3 Che 
riginal 10-1 ff rown to an or- 
ganizatiot (nM | ng employes, 
and tactor \ Angel Ham 


FIRESTONE PLANE FLIES 
75,282 MILES IN YEAR 


| ¢ | T T i tive Tt c 
Tire & Rub ( ecently complete 
its first ve record ¢ 
havi een flow ! and ivi 
carrie 11,011 | number « 
passet ‘ t ITs 1,199 
flichts, made 13 airport 

William M. M acte is pilot 

nce the plane WSa purcns sed, while Ed- 
ward J. Quigley é uirplane mechanic, 
as been « t | ton cials ascribe 
ts re rd t ire I t me 
chan ) a I 
Department Comn ifety ile 


Employment Index Drops 


hie lex feu employment in rubber 
| w line act é | | States. fi 
ured with relation t the 1923-1925 monthly 
average as 100, M to 88 
TI re ent L.l pe t decline 
the April ficu Qi 35 ner cent cd 
cline rom t Ma 192 f t f 115, ar 

16.2 pe t Ma 1928 
figut 105. D irtailments it 
production and suspensions f taking of 
ventory, t 1s expected that the index figure 
will fall even lower the me and July 
rep rt 
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London, 


ilton, Ont., and England, have a 
combined capacity of 80,000 tires a day. 
In addition to its tire factories, the com 
pany has the world’s largest fabric mills a 
New Bedford, 


Newburyport, 


others at Fall River and 
Mass., one of the 
world at 


largest 


otwear plants in the Hudson, 


Mass., a large rubber preparation plant in 
Singapore, and a plantation grant of 1,000,- 


000 acres in Liberia which it is developing. 


Barrett Patent Is Upheld 


The Circuit Court of Appeals in the Third 
District of in the suit brought 
by the Barrett Company, a subsidiary of the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 


Pennsylvania 


ration, against 


the Selden Company, a subsidiary of the 


] 


American Cyanamid Company, alleging in 
fringements of patents for the production 
of phthalic anhydride, has decided in favor 


of the Barrett Company. The decision holds 
Barrett Company are 


I Selden Com- 


that the patents of the 


valid and are infringed by the 


pany 


Loray Mill Output Up 


ry 1 , 1 


lhree-day-per-week operations have been 


resumed at the Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. C., 


in the manufacture of tire fabric. A full 
working force 1.200 employes has been 
engaged, and officials of the mill expect 
sales to show a steady increase from the 


present month 


Firestone Chemical Explosion 


\ tank of thymoline, an inflammable 
liquid used in blow torches, exploded at the 
battery plant of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company in Akron on July 19, tearing 


a hole in the roof and breaking six win- 
Although 20 were in the 


plant at the was injured, 


dows workers 


time, no one 
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GOODRICH OFFERS $7,200 
IN DRUG STORE CONTEST 


Cash awards totalling $7,200 will be give: 
by the sundries sales department of the B 
F. Goodrich Company in a retail drug stor 
contest to run from September 1 to Decen 
ber 1. The awards, according to H. A 
Bauman, department manager, will be ma 
on a basis of a window display contest, 
selling contest for the best merchandisin; 
ideas used, and a volume contest on th¢ 
higher priced line of Goodrich flat goods 

Three divisions have been created for th 
contests. The first award in each will b 
$1,000; second prize, $500; and third, $25( 
with 11 other prizes of $50 each. This tot 
of $7,200 will be increased by about 10 px 
cent to go to distributors’ salesmen who ar 
credited with the ; 


contracts of winnit 


dealers. 


C. E. Miller to Make Tubes 
Charles E. Miller the C. E. Mil 
ler Manufacturing Company, Anderson, Ind 
formerly known as the 
Works, has 


the manufacture of 


head of 

Anderson Rubt 
that he will begi 
automobile inner tubs 
Production will start in the 


announced 
near future, 


says, on a special of inner tube ren 


forced at the rim and 


ty pe 
without splice S. 


Ohio Rubber to Expand 
An addition of 
floor 


60,000 and 70.00) 
planned for tl! 


petweel! 


Square teet Space is 


Ohio Rubber Company plant at Willoughb 
O., the new building to be 120 by 480 fe 
In size. [he company recently signed 


contract to 
with 


. ' 
livery to start this m 


supply the Ford 
rubber l 


Motor Compa 


and steel gunning boards, 


ntl 


Rubber Stocks Show No Chang: 


Securities of rubber manufacturing 
| 


panies showed little change during the 


fortnight and trading continued 
Fisk new low at 2 
eral dropped to 130 but on the 
list maintained the slight gains 


July 1 


very lig 
established 2 and ( 
tablished a and (« 
whol 
made 


Closing prices on August 4 as cor 


pared with the market on July 17 are g 
below with the year’s high and low qu 
tions. 
Last Price —193' 
Aug. 4 July 17 High I 
Aetna 5 gl, 5 
Ajax 1% 1% 214 
Amer. Hard Rubber 81 6014 
Dayton “A” Bl, 3% A 
Falls { 434 
Faultless 35 37 B3 
Firestone 21 8314 ‘ 
do. 6% pfd. 71 73 87% 
Fisk 2 2% 51, 
do. 1st pfd. 7 7% 21 5 
General 130 163 13( 
do. pfd. 90 91 8 
Goodrich 251% 28% 58k, 
do. pfd. 81 81% 104! 
Goodyear 6236 67 967%, 
do. Ist pfd. 95 102 
India 12% 25% 
Intercontinental 714 
Kelly Springfield 31, 4 6% 
do. 6% pfd. 35 39 
Lee 5% 11 
Mohawk 10 10 16% 
do. pfd. 40 omen 55 15 
Norwalk 4 
Pirelli 50% 3 
Raybestos-Manhattan 34 343% 58% 28 
Seiberling 61. 7 18%, 
do. pfd. 10 
U. S. Rubber 21% 24% 35 2 
do. pfd. 41 63% 40'4 


0.00% 


1g2% 
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New Equipment for Rubber Factori 
Largest Tire Repair Mold Rubber Reclaiming Equipment 
The largest tire repair mold ever made Ame aT Wil A mechanical process claimed to yield a 
has been produced by James C. Heintz & - aii iH! good product at low reclaiming cost has 
Company, 3738 West 143rd street, Cleve- ye ii j been developed by the Robinson Manufac- 
land, O., for use in connection with bus and turing Company, Muncy, Pa. One of the 
truck balloon casings. it provides a muini- conmipany’s standard single-runner disk mills 
mum cavity width of 10% inches and maxi- is modified with special grinding plates, and 
mum of 14% inches to handle 11.25, 12.00, e , . 
12 98 1350. 1425 and 15.00 bus balloon High Pressure Hose Couplings 
tires and also 10-inch high presure tires. High pressure pumps, heavier equipment 
he mold cavity is divided in two closely and extra depth drilling of oil wells have 
brought hose and coupling manufacturers in 
closer contact to develop combinations of 
materials to withstand this hard service. 
The “Boss Tri-Dupliex,” which has _ been Separated; 
used extensively on rotary hose, when or- fabrich | 
’ iginally designed by the Dixon Valve & Oversize ----) st I} 7 | 
Coupling Company, Philadelphia, Pa., was feed I} “A 
called upon to stand a test pressure of only sca/pings)” Hy } 
3,500 pounds. Rubber manufacturers have Processed | Kh 
developed hose to stand higher pressures en \ | 7 
and to meet these changed condit'ons, this im i} a* 2 = 
coupling has recently been improved to such sa ates 
an extent it now stands test pressures as ach mill g. 
high as 7,000 pounds per square inch in the 
ed sections with special width adjust 2\%-inch size, which is the regular size used \ 
close-circuited with a modified form of the 
Hvdraulic Mold Elevator company’s Gyro-Sifter. The mill is fed 
: ; J with pieces of tire which have been stripped 
ere multiple opening hydrauli presses off and run through cracking rolls. The il- 
sed, am elevator will incresse pro lustration shows a layout capable of re- 
‘ tion by facilitating the handling of the claiming from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of scrap 
ids and peeding up the loading and un- rubber per hour. Tests have shown that a 
ling of the press. This new mold ele- an aig ie rate of 20 pounds per horsepower-hour can 
manufactured by the Farrel-Birming- in rotary drilling. The entire coupling has be maintained if the rubber is dampened 
. ompany, In \psoni 2am, Cole been made heavier and more robust and its prior to grinding. Dampening has improved 
sists of a semi-steel cylind r with a steel stems improved to withstand the abrasion the grinding, according to the manufacturer, 
on top of which is mounted a cast of mud and sand. while the heat of grinding dries the rubber. 
head lo the latter is securely bolted 
' le made of steel boiler plate. To the 
iron head supporting the steel table are Thermostat for Industrial Heating Units 
ESIGNED for use with 
D industrial heating units 
where very close control 
of the heat is not required, this 
«thermostat has” recently been 
introduced by the Genera! Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N 
Y. The device is available in 
three principal ratings, and the 
operating ranges are (1) 60 to 
200 deg. F.: (2) 150 to 300 deg 
F.: and (3) 250 to 400 deg. F. 
' The current carrying capacity 
; is 15 amperes at 115 or 230 volt 
alternating current, or %4 am- 
' ; pere at the same voltages direct 
se ries sen ron with hi and wee =a MOCDOLYY current. The thermostat will 
at the lower ends These rods serve as ee es operate with a differentia! of 5 


guides to keep the table from twisting as it 


uised or lowered, and the nuts and wash- 
engage the steps in the stop collar t 
» the table at the height desired. The 


elevator can be designed for any hydraulic 
pressure and for any reasonable number of 


openings in the press. 





per cent of the maximum ten- 
perature range. Sngecsted ap- 
plications of the thermostat in- 
clude wax pots on shoe machin- 
ery, laundry machinery, stills 
sterilizers, vulcanizers and 


many process machines. 
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, . Names in the News , : 





(,;FORGI | NOLAN is resigzne las a lver 
1 


tising manager of the Federal Rubber Cor 


pany, a division of the Fisk Rubber Com 


pany at ‘ hicope balls lass., to enter the 
public relations and advertising agency field 
in Massachusetts His work will be taken 
ver by C. HaLpANE JOHNSON, advertising 
manager of the Fisk Rubber Company 

C, G. Morritt was elected treasurer of 


the Pennsylvania Rubber Company and ( 


H. Wore was named secretary at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors at Jean 
nette, Pa \. H. Price formerly held both 
At the meeting A. D. WeLTy 


was appointed treasurer ot the company 


positions Same 


Ropert J. Stokes, president of the Ther- 


moid Company, Trenton, N. J., has been 


spending his vacation with his family in 


Massachusetts 


Lee ScHOENHAIR, pilot of the B. F. Good- 
Silvertown plane, 
acted as referee of last month’s All-Ameri- 
ich 16 planes competed 


rich (Company's Miss 


can Air Derby, in wl 


for $36,500 in prizes 


pre sident of the 
Trenton, N. J., 
has been spending most of his vacation days 
Ouerida Mr 


nautical 


Cirrrorp H. OAKLEY 


Essex Rubber ( ompany, 
mm cruising on his yacht 
Oakley is 

activities and is commodore of the 
Sea Scouts 


intensely interested in 


Trenton 


secretary and 

Tire & 
Rubber Company, was reelected a director 
ot the Old Trail School, 


July 22, together with T. B 


B. M 


general 


ROBINSON, assistant 


counsel of the Firestone 
Fairlawn, O., on 

lomkinson, 
comptroller of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and R. S 


manager of the 


WILSON, vice-president and sales 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Robinson was also president 


Company. Mr 
of the school last vear 

E. J. Rocers, district manager of the Seib- 
erling at Kansas City, 
Mo., directed a conference of*a group of 
l'ri-State dis- 


Rubber. Company 


Seiberling tire dealers of thx 
Joplin, M last 
by ( I 


outlining the 


trict at month He was 


assisted Rocers, district repre- 


sentative, it company’s sales 


promotion plans 








CATALPO 


for 
Frictions 




















H. H. OFFUTT IS NAMED TO 
CABOT TECHNICAL STAFF 


H. H. Offutt, formerly of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber 
pointed to the technical staff of Godfrey L. 
Washington, D. C 
from the Mc- 
School of that 
Lafayette College. 


Company, has been ap- 


Cabot Inc. Born in 
in 1894, he was graduated 
Manual Training 
city, and in 1916 from 

After a year in dyestuffs and almost two 
years 
dustry and has since been continuously iden- 


Kinley 


overseas he entered the rubber in- 


tified with it. 





OFFUTT 


H. H. 


From 1919 to 1928, Mr. Offutt was con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, successively occupying the positions 
of works chemist, research compounder, and 
Farly in 1929, after 
} 


chief chemist. having 


been with one of the smaller rubber com- 
panies after a shor: period, he was em- 
ployed by the tire division of the B. F, 


Company for development com 


particularly 


Goodrich 
pounding work, tread com- 
pounding development. 

Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., expect that Mr. 
Offutt's 


them materially 


factory experience will 


in their continually 


extensive 
assist 
research on the pro- 


expanding program 


duction of better carbon black and _ the 
closer control of variations in the behavior 


of black in rubber 


Harvey S. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 


for deposition 


was one 
of the witnesses summoned 
taking in the suit brought last month in the 
Ohio Supreme Court on the lease of oil and 
gas rights of Portage Lakes property. 


BRUCE Luzerne 


Rubber Company, Trenton, N. ] 


Beprorp, president of the 
has been 
spending the past several weeks with his 


family in Bermuda 


Maurice Crass, of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, will return to the Cas 
School of Applied Science in September or 
a Drury fellowship in chemistry. 

Lorp Hucu Trencnuarp, G.C.B., D.C.O 
LL.D., marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Great Britain, who recently joined the boar 
of directors of the Goodyear Tire & Rubbe: 
Company of this country, has been electe 
to the board of the Goodyear Tyre & Rubbe: 
Company (Great Britain), Ltd. 
Harvey S. Firestone, president of th 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, address« 
the group of 49 boys who are competing i 
the second annual scholarship contest con- 
ducted by Tuomas A. Eptson. HENr\ 
Forp and Mr. Edison also addressed the boys 
their talks being broadcasted over the WJZ 
network on the morning of July 30. 

Curtis L. Moopy, after 14 years’ service 
with the Fisk Rubber Company as general 
superintendent, resigned on August 1 to be 
come factory manager of the Dominion Rub 
ber Company of Canada, a subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Company. Officials 
of the company tendered him a_ farewell 
banquet at the Highland Hotel, Springfield 
Mass., on July 28. His duties will be taker 
over by E. E. Deartu, recently named Fisk 
factory manager. 

COMMANDER CHARLES KINGSFORD-SMITH 
round-the-world flyer, in the course of his 
visit to Akron last month presented JAMEs 
D. Tew, president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, with one of the tires from his air 
plane, the Southern Cross. The tire has 
been placed in the Goodrich museum. 

C. E. Notan, of Department 36, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, won a check for 
$175 for a suggestion made last month f 
improving manufacturing operations, tl 
largest award made during the month for 
that purpose. 

Witutram O’NEtrL, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, received met 
tion in Wes Brown’s “Did You Know That 
—” cartoons in the Akron Beacon Journ 
last month, due to the fact that he shares 
his middle name with his three brothers 
The full names of the four brothers at 
WILLIAM Francis O’ Nett, AuGustTIn Fran 
cis O’Nem, Tuomas Francis O’Net and 
Cyrit Francis O’NEIL. 

Georce W. W. nd 
manager of the service department of tl 
Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., retired from that organization on Au 
gust 8. Mr. Corman had been in the instru 
ment business 35 years, having been secré 
tary and treasurer of the Keystone Electrical 
Instrument Company before that firm wa 
absorbed by the Brown organization. The 
service department will be in charge of R 
C. KENNAN as manager and E. T. Nann 
as field supervisor 


CoRNMAN, treasurer a 
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- Rubber News Around the World - 





AMERICAN FIRM PLANS 
FACTORY IN LIVERPOOL 


—_—— 


According to the Liverpool Post, two auto- 
mobile tire promoters from Detroit visited 
the English rubber port last month to make 
inquiries as to the possibility of forming a 
and establishing a factory. They 
were R. Grieve, inventor and patentee of a 
non-puncturable tire, and D. Dodd, engineer 
f the Standard Air Cushion Tire Company, 
which controls the patent rights for the 
United States and Canada. 

“Mr. Grieve said,” the British newspaper 
tates. “that if he succeeded in arousing in- 
fluential interest in the new tire he would 
and the local all rights 
or the rest of the world, and had no doubt 
hat it would mean the employment of a 
number of people in Liverpool. Ev- 
materials, cap- 


company 


over to company 


arec 
erything would be British 
tal and labor. 
“The tire, has patented and is 
w being used for heavy ve- 
les in America and Canada, has a solid 
ver tread, independent side walls, a core 
laminated wood, and an inner tube. The 
arts are held together with metal, and all 
ire removable for renewal or repair, so that 
cost is greatly reduced. 
“The only point where a puncture is pos- 
is the but damage there 
would have to be deliberate or due to the 
rarest of accidents. Blowing out is said to 
be impossible.” 


which he 
extensively 


rib} 


side walls, 


Askim Postpones Tire Plant 


The A. S. Askim Gummivarefabrik, Nor- 
way, has decided not to install a plant for 
the manufacture of automobile and bicycle 
tires for the time being, owing to the de- 
pression in the rubber market and the ap- 


parent overproduction of tires. This com- 


pany, which is one of the largest and most 
mportant rubber footwear firms in Scan- 
dinavia, announced last December that it 


would install a tire department under the 
supervision of an American expert. 





It is reported that efforts to merge the 
Rapson Tyre & Rubber Company (Aus- 
tralia), Ltd, with the Dunlop-Perdriau 
Company have been abandoned. 


CATALPO 


for 
Treads 


























Pirelli May Buy Michelin Unit 

Rumors are being circulated to the effect 
that the Pirelli Company, Milan, Italy, may 
purchase the tire plant of Michelin & Com- 
pany at Turin, Italy. It is considered that 
such a step would be a logical one, for Mich- 
elin has lost considerable ground in the 
Italian market, and while Pirelli not 
fear it from a quality standpoint, the tend- 
ency of the former to cut prices is demoral- 
izing. Michelin, which has been doing so 
little business, but can not cut down its work- 


does 


ing force, is said to be willing to get out of 
the market. 


AUSTRALIA AND SPAIN 
RAISE TARIFF ON TIRES 


The government of Spain on July 23 pub- 
lished a new tariff schedule which increases 
the duties on American tires, automobiles 
and other products. Tires and tubes are in- 
creased from about 33 1/3 per cent to 50 
per cent, while the duties on cars have been 
doubled. 

New tariff schedules have 
ceived, announcing an Australian 
150 per cent on automobile tires, inner tubes 
and tire pumps. 


also been re- 
duty of 


United States Losing Lead in 
Rubber Footwear Export Trade 


HE year 1929 saw many changes in 
f x< world trade of rubber footwear. 

Exports in both volume and value 
reached heights unequaled at any time in the 
past. In general, the principal exporting 
countries increased their trade more or less, 
but the most significant features of the year 
were that a great many minor producing 


countries took the problem of exporting 
their surplus more seriously, while some 


agricultural and even pastoral countries en- 
tered the field of manufacture. 

A year ago an authority asserted that the 
combined shipments of the United States, 
Canada, and the United Kingdom comprised 
65 per cent of the total volume in interna- 
tional trade. If that were true then, it is 
not true today. 

France, Japan, and British Malaya all ex- 
port at present far more than 2,000,000 pairs, 
respectively, each year, while Sweden, Lat- 
via, and Poland are in the 1,000,000 pairs or 
more class, With the recent advances made 
by these countries one can easily conclude 
that the former three leading exports are 
now supplying less than 50 per cent of the 
world consumption. 


Marked Gain in Japanese Trade 


In 1929 Japan declared an export trade of 
nearly 7,000,000 pairs, as compared with 
2,679,000 pairs in 1928. That country has 
now become a serious competitor of the 
heretofore leading exporting countries and 
is now sending a low-priced shoe to eastern 


markets, whicl: satisfies the demands Con- 
sequently, the superior-made and_higher- 
priced article of United States, Canadian, 


and English origin suffers. 

The trade of Japan for 1930 has become 
so greatly accelerated that from the avail- 
able comparative statistics it looks as if the 
supremacy which the United States has 
maintained as the largest exporting country 
of rubber footwear will be broken by Japan. 
For the first four months of 1930 Japan has 
exported 4,437,000 pairs, against 2,752,000 
pairs by the United States. 


phenomenal gains made by some 


others 


The 


countries caused to experience re- 


verses. Exports from British Malaya for 
1929 declined as compared with 1928, un- 
doubtedly owing to Japanese participation 1a 
this area. British Malaya by necessity wil! 
be a negligible factor in the trade for 1930. 
A fire during the spring totally wrecked the 
footwear factory of Tan Kah Kee, the main 
factory in that country, and caused a com- 
plete abandonment of activities for several 
months. This catastrophe is in part respen- 
sible for the large advance made by Japan, 
which leaves that country the suprem? man- 
ufacturer and exporter in the Far Kast 


Declines in Exports of Some Countries 


The Netherlands denoted a decline in its 
exports of rubber footwear during 1929 as 
compared with 1928, as did France, Belgium, 
Spain, and Latvia. The latter trade has felt 
reverses, owing to the aggressiveness of the 
soviet industry and to a certain extent the 
activities of the Polish manufacturers. 

A partial list of the countries which main- 
tain a local manufacture of rubber footwear 
but very little or no exporting are Mexico, 
Venezuela, Peru, Brazil, Syria, Portugal, 
Bulgaria, Chile, Finland, and Greece. The 
activities of these countries are confined 
mostly to the production of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes. They compete only to a lim- 
ited extent with the foreign-made products, 
but the incentive is there to produce and 
eventually these countries may be able to 
become serious handicaps to the ‘mported 
product in the future, 

The United States during 1929 maintained 
its supremacy which it has acquired since 
the World War and at a greater margin 
over Canada than during 1928. United States 
exports of rubber footwear increased by 
36 per cent in volume in 1929 as compared 
with 1928. Increases were apparent in all 
classes—rubber boots by 18 per cent, shoes 
by 33 per cent, and rubber-soled 
shoe by 41 per cent. 


canvas 
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. Cu rent Cy ude Rubber Items : 
. . ‘ ‘ . ry” . rT “* ’ T ‘ Ty ‘ Tot’ 
AMERICAN GROWERS VOTE Form New Rubber Firm TAPPING HOLIDAY CAUSED 
e + sm ‘yT 2 we 
‘AINST RESTRICTIONS __ The crude rubber firm of C. A. Morse & NO LABOR DIFFICULTIES 
AGAINST RE: } , 
Company, 44 Whitehall street, New York - , 
City, consisting of C. A. Morse and Fred Reports from Singapore indicate that 
+1 x¢ L. Arnold, has been dissolved \ new com- May tapping holiday caused practically 
tr) } ; : mit rubber yroduce©rs nan a< . organ . ‘ rw " 2 ° 
\ total 4 er he ws pany ha been rganized by the latter with labor problem such as had been anticipat 
representing J5,%V) ton production port G. W. Sniffen, 25 Beaver street, New York jin some quarters, a fact which may be 
declared then e prop City, which will be known as Sniffen & importance in deciding future restrictiy 
} > shher ye ' re sso ti _ . , 
of the Rubber Produces \ssociation to re \rnold. es measures. Rao Sahib Subbaya Naidu, age 
+4 P ‘ ' ee SS. ne p : : - 
trict all Dutch Ea ' es Exch: » Differentials of the government of India, asserted tha 
, nclud , 75 per cent xchange ifterentials , 
sucers, Imciut : aie the May stoppage had passed without re 
aI rol t cable r » board of wa ‘rnors r the ul r ° . . 
he | » a vole sas inaee The board of governors of the Rubber ports of gangs of coolies being thrown < 
j rk }- y ey , sno ter. 2 ' 
R ubbe kx ina vy York tk xchang of New York announced diffe the roads workless in any part of t 
lhe | , r, was opp ntial between the variou gt rcle ft hevea country. 
a 5 GO? tor plantation rubber to prevail on all deliy Qu mo estate did emplovers fail in th 
cluding 11.800 ’ \mericat eries against the I ees \" contract legal obligation to offer the men 24 day 
luring August. The new differentials fol work during the month, the only difficult 
7 ity - -F —— 2 ¢ a 
w: Of quality first latex crepe at U0 being to persuade expert tappers to accey 
; ' - . Qo ; ‘ . " Led . 
its per pound; good f. a. q. ribbed smoked other more strenuous forms of labor Phe 
. com t * &s nt ner novi nd rdinar : . 
> 7 hy : . eets a cents eT ound ind ordinar, . . . a saat hn le -” 
RUBBER REACHES LOWEST pe i wee ; ' were quite a few, h ywever, who leit Mala 
. 9 "Sow KEG SHES at - to go back to India, resulting, according 
mp a b >Y oun >] ’ ’ 
PRICE IN TRADING HISTORY und, —_ the Rao Sahib, in a demand for mor¢ 
. IC TER ON commodations on India bound boats by 
ASIATIC PLANTERS ASSN. te ge - es 
. urning immigrants than were avalilaDle. 
ry” , . , , “rr wry 5 
a VOTES FOR RESTRICTION 
( ‘ \ ‘ ci 
duri ; = a ; . " ’ > TS 
. \ > 4] Vhe Asiatic Planters Association has LAT IN-AMERICA IMI ORTS 
' | ugcust ne . , r -r r Tr 
100 cent idopted a resolution recommending that the BELOW PRE-W AR LEV EL 
hes : ernment be asked to pass legislation pré 
' s the low*’ . ; “> — 
j ’ Ww tor the restriction of rubdDer pro- : 
et ‘ n Rubber imports from Latin America, 
. by the periodical stoppage tapping . 2 
n t \ , . . cording to a survey just published by 
' ‘ 1, . e reintroduction of the Stevenson es 
e la a i oe, Mae ae Department of Commerce, are sormev 
lecline. Even the wane a ae less in quantity than before the war, t 
, hye Singapore advices. = " P : ‘ 
oe ‘e , > unadjusted dollar values being less than or 
! ide by { I id Dut T Cl . . a Oe 1 legisiat nm, tn viet act fourth the pre-war level wing to the ‘ 
a . 1 — oot tt = = > 
‘ mn plan failed s, should not be enforced until similar cided drop in prices during the past tl 
| | r ? , 7 ] > Har U, hy, +h > ~} oats ‘ - ’ . 
tat le egislati is made effective by the Dutch vears Only $4,231,000 out of total rubl 
1; vinw ws “< 
t the es Howeve East Indies at Ceyion imports of $240,967,000 came from |] 
ore , the ’ \ special recommendation of the Asiati America in 1929. Brazil accounting for pr 
ket i ‘ ‘ the reports of Association is that the Government, in con tically all of that 
increased ‘ the aut junction with the Governments of the Dutch Rubber is one of the fe products wl 
mobile East Indies and Ceylon refuse to alienate average unit value in 1929 was below 
Excha ‘ \ueust 5 at 10.28 on ind 1 rubbery cultivation for a period 1926 base The share this commoditi ; 
e ) fi ; ears our total imports from Latin America 
= fallen from 3.6 1913-1914 to | 
’ : = bl ‘xcl ’ than 0.4 per cent in 1929. Thus far tl 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. nell alia talon pian ten aie of 
ye lt Vaiues ts le = | 
FROM JULY 18 TO AUGUST 2, 1930 ogy ypengpedip : 
some <z0O € ent 
Spot \ Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar. Apr May June July Sales 
No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
Jul 18 10.75 10.82 10.9 1.10 11.25 ) 56 «11.73 11.90 12.08 12.26 12.4% 29 1" we .enn re 
: ) 10.4 Ri 0 1.05 11.20 11:38 1! ph + ~ 12.01 12 4 12 7 24 ANGLI )-DI rCH ES I ATES , 
>1 ; ' ” 11° ' n " 1° " » Oo” > % . “tg ~ T s 
Tua Yau lose i tical 100 use ies ae 1a aT 18-00 EARNED $1.845.000 IN 1929 
2 10.90 11.02 1.27 11.41 11.65 11.74 11.98 12.12 12.26 12.40 12.57 10 
3 «10.7 10.70 10.8 1.01 11.14 11.28 11.47 11.66 11.85 12.00 “47 12.32 40 
44 610.75 10.80 10.90 11.04 11.17 11.80 11.47 11.68 11.80 11.97 12.14 1231 — 43 The 6 ial report of the Anelo-Dut 
25 10.75 10.77 .87 11.00 11.18 11.26 11.42 11.58 11.78 11.91 12.10 12.28 1] e mmancial POre OF The JAngI0-17U 
6 10.75 10 0.87 11.00 11.18 11.26 11.42 11.58 11.738 11.91 12.10 12.28 — Plantations of Java, one of the world’s 1 
8 10.62 1.84 10.96 11.08 11.20 11.85 11.49 11.65 11.83 12.04 12.19 49 gest rubber producing companies, states that 1 
29 10.56 é ) 10.81 10.91 11.02 11.18 11.84 11.50 11.70 11.90 12.06 56 t . se cst 
80 10.55 88 11.00 11.12 11.27 11.41 11.55 11.73 11.90 12.06 g net profit, after deducting London expe ‘ 
$1 10 0.48 10.58 .71 10.838 10.96 11.10 11.24 11.88 11.54 11.70 11.86 42 tures and debenture interest, amounted 
Aug 1 10.38 10.46 10.55 10.69 10.88 10.96 11.10 11.28 11.36 11.53 11.70 11.85 12.00 11 £378.72? > annrorimately. $1 245 ri 
3/8,/22, Or approximat $ 5,000 
> 10.25 10.27 10.51 10.65 10.78 10.92 11.05 11.17 11.88 11.47 11.64 11.80 11.96 25 “aye “es se 1,845, , ' 
— ——_—_——. ~—- the year of 1929. This compares with net in- 
A r “A” Contract of 2% Tons _ come of £300,876 in the preceding year. 
July 18 10.70 10.70 10.90 11.00 11.20 11.40 11.60 11.80 11.90 12.10 12.30 205 Wi : i ™ aha 
—_ 29 10.70 10.70 10.90 11.00 11.20 11.80 11.40 11.60 11.80 12.00 12.30 - 19 ‘ Vith regard to rubber, a tapping syst 
10.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.20 11.40 11.50 11.70 11.90 12.10 12.830 ——— 11g Of one cut on half tree every alternate 
10.90 11.00 11.20 11.30 11.40 11.60 11.70 11.90 12.10 12.30 12.1 105 commenced at the end of 1928, was contin- 
23 10.60 10.70 10.90 11.00 11.10 11.30 11.50 11.70 11.80 12.00 1: 179 TT 920 R : ' 
24 10.70 10.70 10.90 11.00 11.10 11.80 11.40 11.60 11.80 12.00 1: - 4g UK in 1 29 and resulted in a crop for the 
25 10.60 10.70 10.90 11.00 11.20 11.40 11.50 11.60 11.80 12.00 87 year of 13,129,158 pounds. Yields were s: 
26 10.6 0.7 0.o% 9 2 -_* ‘ . 
a rer ee ee ee a OO 33-50_ 33.00 _ 15.90 _ 13.00 isfactory except in some of the oldest ga 
28 10.50 10.60 10.80 10.90 11.00 11.20 11.30 11.50 11.70 11.90 149 le and experi : oo at 
29 10.40 10.50 10.70 10.80 10.90 11.10 11.20 11.80 11.50 11.70 192 dems, and experiments are proceeding w 
30 10.60 10.70 10.80 10.90 11.00 11.20 11.80 11.40 11.50 11.70 - 126 a view to gradually replanting these areas 
‘1 10.30 10.40 10.60 10.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.80 11.40 11.50 493 Of _ 2 220 2? . ; -> 
Aug 10,80 10.50 10.20 10.70 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.80 11.40 11.60 11.70 11.90 76 OF the crop, 8,289,821 pounds were manu- § jj 
10.10 10.40 10.50 10.60 10.80 11.00 11.10 11.20 11.80 11.50 11.60 11.80 56 factured in spray plants ‘ 
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ATTEMPT TO ORGANIZE 
AKRON RUBBER WORKERS 


Efforts were made last month by radical 
labor organizers to unite workers in Akron 
rubber factories into a body entitled the 
Rubber Workers Industrial League. Little 
headway was made, however, after meetings 
were called and the employes exhorted to 
affiliate themselves with the group, which is 


Age @ 
193¢ 9 


ED 
‘TES 


t tl sponsored by the Trade Union Unity League. 
ly 1 Following a “mass meeting” at Perkins 
par Square on July 18, it was claimed by the 


be ‘rvanizers that 33 members had been ob- 





ICtIV tained for the new union. 

agel a 

tha ; aaa ae 
t re GOODRICH WORKERS MAKE 
m UNUSUAL SAFETY RECORD 
r tl 

the \ safety record without parallel in the 

story of the rubber business was estab- 

oy ed when labor records of the B. F. 
- rich Company showed that more than 
eeeP* | SQ factory employes from the tire and tube 
da partments alone who had been in company 
ala ice at least 20 years had never sustained 
- minor accidents during their entire 
_* ry careers. 
- 3 x 
le. a number of these cases the record 


with Goodrich for more 
total service for the 
aggregating approximately 1,200 
was estimated. 


rs have been 


35 years, the 


VEL ears, it 
Factory safety has been a doctrine in the 
lrich organization for many years, the 








» © ny standing first in the rubber indus- 
yu try with the lowest accident average in the 
wl rnia and Canadian plants as well as 
» * \kron 
1 on >» so 
e d 
thr E. B. Smith 
ubl B. Smith, for many years chief chem- 
the research and control laboratory 
-s E. W. Colledge, Inc., at Jacksonville, 
; Fla. died on July 24. The research and 
“4 pment work done by Mr. Smith on 
. 3 products from the southern pine tree has 
gh ht forward to this period a more thor- 
. : understanding of the chemistry of 
7 “ products. He was considered one of 
~~ x est known authorities on pine products 
, was always willing to pass his knowl- 
m for the betterment of the industry. 
[r. Smith was a member of many years’ 
I s ing of the American Chemical Society 
1929 ind the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. In the latter organization he was 
Dute! tive member of Committee D-17. 
s lar- 
s that 
pen 
ed 1 . 
1et iM- 
r. 
vst I 
e day 
ontin- 
or the for 
e Sz 
t ga 
wi Mechanicals 
areas 
mantu- 














Nicholas J. Firestone 


Nicholas J. Firestone, manager of the 
stock preparation department of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company and nephew 
of Harvey F. Firestone, president of the 
company, died on July 25 at St. Thomas 
Hospital, Akron, O., of peritonitis following 
an operation for ulcers of the stomach. 
Funeral services were held on July 28 with 
burial at Columbiana, O. 

Born in Des Moines, Ia., March 31, 1894, 
Mr. Firestone came to Akron in 1916 and 
had made his home in the rubber city since 
that time. He was a student pilot at Stow 
airport and had been flying for about six 
months, 

His academic schooling was acquired in 
Canadian preparatory schools, after which 
he took a literary course at the University 
of Michigan. Upon leaving the university, 
he entered the Firestone factory, beginning 
in the factory training school in July, 1916, 
and remaining there until he enlisted in the 
infantry soon after the United States entered 
the World War in 1917. He saw service 
overseas, returning in 1919 to his work at 
the Firestone factory. He was later made 
manager of fabric tire building and then 
named in 1926 to the post he held at the 
time of his death, 

He leaves a daughter, two sisters, a 
brother, his stepmother and his grand- 
mother. His father, E. S. Firestone, died 
four years ago. 


William W. Wildman 

William W. Wildman, secretary and treas- 
urer of the International Davit and Manu- 
facturing Company, died on July 18 at 
Akron, O., following an illness of one week 
from heart disease. He had been at one 
time president and general manager of the 
Portage Rubber Company, Barberton, O., 
later forming his own firm, the Wildman 
Tire & Rubber Company, whose plant at 
Port Clinton, O., was sold at 
auction. 


recently 


Stephen J. Keating 

Stephen J. Keating, assistant 

manager of the Goodyear Tire & 

Company at Philadelphia, Pa., died at his 

home in Oak Lane on July 20 after a heart 

attack induced by acute indigestion. He 
was 39 years old and unmarried. 


district 
Rubber 





Consulting Rubber Technologist | 


| PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the | 


country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 

































CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 


RuBBER CHEMIST, five years’ experience in 


development and manufacture of molded 
rubber footwear, rubber tile flooring, hot 


water bottles, molded inner tubes and tires, 
desires new connection, Up-to-date knowl- 
edge of modern compounding, pressure cures 











and all phases of manufacturing, Address 
Box 565, THe Rupper AGE. 

HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN Wanted — Southern territory. 


Rubber Belting and General Mechanical 
Rubber Line. Must be well-known to the 
trade and have years of experience in this 
line. Replies will be treated in confidence. 
Address Box 566, THe Rupper AGE. 


An OLp established rubber factory in New 
Jersey has position for a man who can open 
up a department for producing golf balls, 
tennis balls, small mechanical tubing and 


other molded articles. Write stating ex- 
perience. Address Box 562, Tue RupBser 
4 

i\GE, 


Want thoroughly experienced Construction 
Engineer on Construction and Development 
of Tires. Outline fully experience, educa- 
tion, salary expected and what you have 
accomplished. Address Box 563, Ture Rup- 
BER AGE. 


MIDWESTERN rubber factory has opening for 
position of assistant production manager in 
department manufacturing golf balls. Must 
have had actual experience 
balls of proven merit on 
Splendid opportunity for man 
technical and managerial qualifications. Ad- 
dress Box 560, THe Ruspper AcE, 


in turning out 
efficient basis. 


possessing 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER or chemist for control, 
development and research work in the rubber 
industry. Principal work on composition soles 
and rubber heels. Give complete statement 
of training and experience, also personal his- 
tory, in first letter. Give two college refer- 
ences and two business references in your 
home city. Replies will be held in confidence. 
Address—International Shoe Company, Rub- 
ber Plant, Hannibal, Missouri. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A MANUFACTURER’s AGENT with offices in 
Akron, Ohio, having daily contact with fac- 
tories, is prepared to give active represen- 
tation to some additional lines of materials 
used in the rubber trade. Address Box 564, 
Tue RuBBer AGE. 
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LATE M ARKET PRICES | 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 








NEW YORK, AUGUST 5, 1930 


RUBBER 


Crude 
RUDE rubber ntinued its downward 
¥ trend dur the past fortnight, 
reaching a new record low for all 
went to 10 


times [The outside market 

cents o1 \ueust 2 with the closing price 
slight! advance August 4 to 10% 
ent On the Exchange a level ot 9.90 
cents was recorded for August “A” position, 


but the market has reacted here also to 10.20 
New lows for all time 


London and Singapore 


were reat hed also in 


going to 5d and 454d 
respectivel) The stead hearish trend has 
been persistent in spite of the rumors that 
satisfactory progress is being made by the 
Dutch commit 


proposals and also in the 


ees towards the 


British and 
new restrictive 
activities in the 
automobile other hand, 
tire inventories still continue to harrass both 
rubber 


; 
) We4re sca 


TACE ol greatly 


industry On the 


crude 
levels and the 


manufacturers and dealers, 


stocks continue at re< rd 
slight buying interest in the market, even 
at the prevailing attractive prices, has 


not been sufficent to sustain any bullish 


movement 
Prices quoted on the New York outside 


market on August 5 were as follows: 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheete— 


Spot-August 104% @ _ .10% 
September 104%@ .10% 
Oct.-Dee 10%@ .10% 

crepe spot 10%@ 105% 


First Latex, 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 09% @ .10 
09%@ .09% 


Amber Crepe, No. 3 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 09% @ .09% 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 09% @ .09% 


Brown Crepe, specky 08 @ .08% 
Liquid Latex, per gal 756 @ .85 
Paras— 
Up-river Fine 13 @ _— 
Up-river Medium Norninal 
Up-river Coarse 6%ea@ — 
Acre Bolivian, fine 134%@ — 
Caucho Ball, Upper C6%4e — 
Islands, fine Nominal 


Centrals— 


Central, scrap 06%@ .06% 


Esmeraldas 064%@ .06% 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nominal 

Block, Ciudad 41 @ .42 


LONDON MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-August 5 d@ — 


September 5ud@ - 
October-December 54 d@ 


SINGAPORE MARKET 


Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot i%d@ 


Scrap 


The scrap rubber market still remains at 
low ebb, reflecting the position of the rubber 
industry as a whole. Scrap dealers are, 
however, preparing for a revival inthe trade 
attractive that 





claim during the last two weeks reached th: 
lowest levels in the history of the industry 
On the other hand, there has been but a slig! 
drop in the ratio of reclaimed rubber used t 
crude by manufacturers, There has bee: 
some reduction in reclaim production and as 
a result stocks are not accumulating greatly 


in excess of the demand. New late price 





but prices have been so follow: 
collections have been difficult. Prices have 
dropped slightly in almost all grades during High Tensile 
the fortnight. Latest prices follow: Super-Reclaim Black ih. .0944@ .09 
: High Tensile Red Ib. 09 @ .09% 
(Prices to Consumer) 
Auto tire peelings ton 23.00 @25.00 Shoe 
Standard White auto ton 40.00 @42.5C Unwashed Ih. .064%4@ .06 
Mixed auto ton 13.50 @14.00 Washed Ib. .08%@ .08 
Bicycle tires ton 13.00 @15.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.50 @25.0u Tube 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.15 No. 1 (Floating) Ib. .09%@ .10 
Arctics, untrimmed ewt. 70 @ _ .80 No. 2 (Compounded) Ib. .084%4@ .08 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. 064%@ .06% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded Tires 
1. .021%4@ .02% 
Inner Tubes, Red 02% @ 02% —. : “eS = 4G ~—s 
Air Brake Hose ton 14.00 @16.00 er — woes ». peti roy 
»he . , 9 4 5 7 ; ). UiIg «US 
Rubber Hose ton 12.00 @13.00 Light Gray i. l08ig@ 08 
White ia) 09% @ 10 
° Truck, Heavy Gravity ih. .064%4@ .06%4 
Reclaimed Truck, Light Gravity Ib. .06%@ .07 
Forced down by the continued decline in Miscellaneous 
the crude rubber market the prices for re- Mechanical blends ib. 05 @ .05% 
Co Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Th. .484%@ .48% 
tton Egyptian, combed, 23/5/3 1b. .54 @ .55% 
OTTON has declined again during the CHAFERS 
last two weeks. The market continues Carded, American, 8 oz. ib. .33 @ .34 
le he infucace S dey haw Carded, American, 10 oz. ib. .32%@ _ .33 
under the imftuence of day to day Carded, American, 12 oz. tb. .31 @ .82 
weather reports. In view of the drought Carded, American, 14 oz. hb. 320 @ .31 
prevailing in the cotton belt without any ap- LENO BREAKER 
are caf % : . oe fe os Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .84 @ _ «37! 
aret shiet 1 ig > me - °T- - , ’ 7 
parent relief in sight the market is in a ner Carded, American, 10% oz. Ib. .84 @ .87%4 


vous state, aggrevated by the uncertainty 
surrounding the next Government crop re- 
port which is due within a few days 

The New York quotation for spot mid- 
dling upland cotton on August 5, was 12.85 
as compared with 13.20 on July 16. 

The high, low and closing prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange on August 5 


were as follows: High Low Close Close 





Aug. 5 July 19 
Aug. 12.59 
Oct.* 13.13 12.87 12.87 13.31 
Dec.* 12.98 13.49 
*New. 
. o 
Tire Fabrics 
In line with the general cotton market 
prices on tire fabrics fell off sharply. Manu- 


facturers are finding sales, however, in fair 
proportion to the reduced tire production. 
Mills operated by tire companies are re- 
ported operating on moderately active sched- 


ules The latest prices quoted are as fol- 
lows : 

CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 Th. 37%@ .38 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib 89%,@_ «40 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 tb 35 @ .35% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 Ib. .35446@ .36 


SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 1744 oz. 


23-11 ply bh. .388 @ .38814 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
30%@ .31%4 


10-ply Tb. 


Sheetings 
Sales in sheetings have been very light in 
spite of lower prices. Prices in general have 
followed the drop in the raw cotton market 
Late quotations follow: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. — @ .09% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .08 @ .08% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd. — @ .09 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. .0O7%@ _ .08 


40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. .06%@ _ .067 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. .056%@ _ .05* 
Ducks 

Enameling ducks dropped slightly sinc 


last reported but on the whole duck prices 
have remained steady and trading has been 


exceptionally quiet. A renewal in interest 


is expected around the middle of August 
Late prices follow: 

Belting and Hose ib. 820 @ .80% 
Enameling m. 31 @ .82% 
Single filling ib. .14 @ .14% 
Deuble filling bh. — @ .16 


Oe i oe ee oe oe Oe ee 


48% 
5% 


2 


31 


371 
$714, 


3814 


3114 


t in 
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014, 
21 
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CHEMICALS 


ITH tire production and other rubber goods manufacturing activities 

still far below capacity, the chemical suppliers to the industry had 

rather a slow month during July but there is evidence that buying in in- 

creased volume for the fall demands is beginning. Carbon blacks are now at rock 

bottom levels with competition extremely keen. Accelerators and antioxidants 

show no change and continue to enjoy a steady sale. Several new materials 

have recently been introduced, notably a number of red oxides and softeners. 

\ much improved market for rubber chemicals generally is expected with the 
beginning of Fall, and the companies are laying their plans accordingly. 


eulaue ACCELERATORS 7 we een Azolith tb. -054%4@ 05% 
oo sithopone, Vanolith Ib. 05%Q — 
A-l mb. 24 @ 27 Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
A-5-10 Ib. 33 @ «36 tb. 07%@ .07% 
A-7 Ib. 55 @ -59 Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, : 
A-ll Tb. 62 @_ .66 Ib. 07% @ .08% 
oo > y~4 > Zine Oxide—American Process 
4-20 bi) 64 @ 68 American Azo: 
A-32 th. 30 @ .9 ZZZ (lead free) 1b. .06%@ _ .07 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....Ib. 66 @ .70 ZZ (leaded) tb. 0654@ .06% 
Ani oil, drums, 
“i works Ib. 16 @ .16 Horsehead Brand: ig 
Captax Ib. Special tb. 07 @ 07% 
‘ 7 71 
Crylene Ib. 55 @ 65 XxX Green Tb. -07 ‘ @ 07 lay 
paste Ib. 45 @ SS : XX Red, lead free tb. 064%@ _ .07 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine tb. A2 @ 44% Kadox, black label Ib. 10%@ _ .10% 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 32% blue label Tb. -0934 @ 09% 
Dipsol tb 4.30 @ 4.50 red label tb. 08 @ .08% 
Ethylidene aniline csecceeeeee MD. 46 @ 4TH | Zine Oxide—French Process 
Formaldehyde aniline Ib. 87%@ -40 White seal ib. .11%@@ .11% 
Heptene Ib. = Me Biss Green seal tb 10%@ .107 
Hexamethylene-tetramine ‘D. 584%@ -.61 Red oe 1 th. “DOR. G 007, 
Lithes tb. 18 a 20 ec sea ). UI ™% «U9 Ys 
Methylenedianiline ib. 37%@ .40 Yellows 
Monex lb. 825 @ — Chrome b>. 17 @ .17% 
“)xynone Ib. -68 @ .80 Ocher, French medium Ib. 02 @ .08 
das 40 _ po : 42) domestic tb. 015¢@ .02 
& H 60 ib 40 @ A2*%” 
. & H 397 tb 75 @ «77! COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
R-2 th. 1.95 @ 2.15 e i ‘ 
er tb. 1.20 @ 1.26 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 
sppx th. 7 eo « Ammonia carbonate, lump Ib. OTM 07% 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 th. Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 
No 2 tb. Barium carbonate tb. 0314@ .05 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ A2% Barium Dust Ib. 06 @ 6 
fensilac. No. 4 tb. 50 @ 52‘. Barytes southern off-color ton 12.00 @18.00 
r th 50 55 Western prime white ton 23.00 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums tb. 25%@ .28% imported ton 27.00 @36.00 
} lrimene tb 7% @a@ — Basofor tb. 041444 
base th. 1.20 @ Riacks 
Triphenylguanidine rb. 58 @ 62% om 7 
Tuads th. Arrow ‘‘Aerfloted Tb. 05 @ 4.10 
Ben Bone Black th. .06 fa 12% 
: + le _ 1% @ 1.0 Carbon, compressed Tb. O41,0 09 
Vuteunn Carbon, uncompressed Ib. 044%,@ .09 
leanol th Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Ib. .046 @ -= 
Zz 88 th. 50 @ .60 Disperso, . o.b. Texas Ib. 044%4@ - 
Zimate th. Drop Black Tb. 06 @ .14 
Inorganic Fumonex Th. 04 @ .O8 
Lead, sublimed blue aa oR, @ Excello, compressed tb. 05 @ _ .09 
* Tead, white th. MRA 08% Gastex, f.o.b. Texas th. 04 @ .05% 
domestic th 0 a Lamp Black Th. 10 @ 40 
Masnesia. calcined. Micronex tb. 05 @ .10 
light per 190 5.35 @ 6.45 Thermatomic-Thermax tb. 
heavy per 100TH. 8.65 @ 8.75 Flex mr, 
P-33 Th. 
COLORS United carbon, fob Tex.. tb. 0444@ .09% 
: Velvetex carbon Ib. 03 @ .06 
tiacks (See Compounding Materials) Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 80.09 @90.00 
Rines Carrara filler Tb. 01%@ .02 
Prussian Th. 35 @ .36 Catalpo (fact.) tb. 02 @ _ 
© Ultramarine th. 06 @ 8° Clay, China, domest*- ton 8.00 @ 9.00 
mea Aerfloted, Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 
ns Congaree c. | 
Sienna, Italian bs) 0514@ 19's f.o.b. mine ton 9.00 @ — 
Umber. Turkev rh 04%@ 07 Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Greens Dixie ton 
< ‘ Langford ton 
— light rb. 30 @ 32 Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 
medium tb. 31 @ .33 ; 
a Mineral Flour, 
dark rm. 34 @ 36 -] f.o.} : t "20.00 23.00 
Chromium Oxide. bbl. th 344%@ 35% men ’ .0O.D. mine a zU. 125. 
§ Rede Tensulite 15.00 @ 
Antimony Glues, extra white th. 22 @ .26 
; crimson, 15/17 tb 40 @ .44 medium white th. 20 @ .24 
sulfur, free tb. 56 @ .66 Macenesia. carbonate th. 08%@ .11 
golden 15/17 F-S. td 20 @ 26 Mica, white water ernd. TD. 06 @ .08 
Indian English tb. 08 @ .11 Off color (biotite) th. 05 @ OT 
Domestic (Maroon, tb. il @ — Rotten Stone (powdered) th. 02 @ «05 
Oximony tb 1844 - Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 
‘tide pur tt 10 @a 12 Starch, powdered ewt. 3.72 @ 4.02 
mith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. Tale. domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 
Springfield Ib. 08% @ .10 Pyrax A ton 
ib-Er-Red, f.0.b. Easton tb. .3%@ — Whiting. commercial ewt. - @ 1.00 
enetian rec It vs a ny; English cliffstone ewt. 1.75 @ 2.00 
Vermillion. quicksiive: Ouaker ton 
English rb. 1.75 @ 1.80 Snnerfine ton 10.00 @12.00 
Whirc: Snssey ton 
. ‘ Witen ton 20.00 @ a 
mopene, a th. .05 3/5@ 06 Fine Carbonate th. O91. 10% 
pone, alith Ib. -05%@ .05% Zine Stearate th. 23 @ 24% 








MINERAL RUBBER 


wenasco (factory) ton 60.00 @52.00 
Granulated M. R.. .......... ... ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ‘ ton 
Paradura ton 62.50 @665.00 
Parmr, solid ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer, MR, solid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 80.00 
M.R. (gran) ...ton 88.00 80.00 
Acids SOFTENERS 
Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 
Sulfuric, 66° ewt, 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. .35144@_.36 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex th. 15 @ .16 
Stearex tb. 18 @ «17 
Stearic, double pressed _ Ib. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 3.76 @ 3.91 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. cewt. 140 @ 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Tb. 08 @ .09% 
Cottonseed, crude — @ 07% 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras ic.]. 100 bbls.) Ib. .03%q@ — 
Less c.l. (10-25 bbls.) Tb. 04 g@-— 
Lots less than 10 bbls. .... O04%@ 04% 
Fluxrite tb. 05%4@ .6% 
Palm Lagos Tb. -O7T834@ 0T% 
Niger tb. - @ .OT% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @a@Q — 
Petrolatum, white Ib. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil gal. 21 @ .36 
Pine, steam distilled gal. 65 @ 70 


lestruetively distilled gal. 


Witco Palm Oil 


Ib. 


Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) 


Resins and Pitches 


1 
ib. .02 @ —- 


Pitch, Burgundy Tt U6' ya v7T% 

coal tar ge! Ob 4a 06 

pine. 200 Th. gr. wt bb! 900 Win“ 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. — @ 5.90 
Pigmentar tb. 0388 @ 0446 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 13.50 @15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Th. 11 @ .12 
Alcohol denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. ga). 40 @ .44 
Benzol, 90% gal. 21 @ «23 
Carbon bisulphide th 6'4G mis 
Carbon tetrachloride ™m MUA ‘J 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. el i | 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 35 @ .40 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b .Okla.) = gal. 09 @ - 
Turpentine, spirits gal. 45 @ .61 

wood gal. — @ .44 

destructively distilled . gal. 40 @ 48 

Waxes 
Peeswax, white bi) 51 @ 458 
Jarnauba tb. — @ .84 
Ceresin, white th 10 @ 
Montan, crude th 06%@ 07 
Ozokerite, black th 24 @ 26 
green th * A an 
Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale .02%2@ -- 
White crude scale 124/126 th. .02144@ - 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 08% — 
Refined, 128/130 th. 08% @ = 
Refined, 135/137 Ib. YA 
Refined, 128/140 Yb. 0744a — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin TD. 
Powder mh. 
White th. 
Albasan th. 70 @ 75 
Antox th. 
B-L-E tb. 57 @ .60 
Neozone Tb. 
Oxynone th. 68 @ .&0 
Resistox tb. 54 @ _ .57 
Stabilite Tb. 57 @_ «.62 
Stabilite Alba Th. 70 @ .75 
VGB >. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunprcof D. 35 @ 37% 
Tonox Tb. 56 @ .@0 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White Th. 10 @ .1G 
Brown Ib. 08 @ .15 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) Ib. 03%@ 04% 


Sulfur flour, 


Ref'n’d, 100% pure (bags) ewt. 2 
ewt. 1 


Commercial. (bags) 
Vandex 





tb. 





40 @ 2.75 
-75 @ 2.10 
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August 10, 1931 
STATISTICAL 
+ “a «2 +r . 0 | 
TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER S he | | O N GASOLINE 
Hk decline in the amount of PLAN OF THE SECTION The value of the gross imports in th 
crude rubber inv iced to the The statistics included in this section first half was $87,61 773i. 

‘ have been chosen for their constant im- _ . 
United States was the most important portance to the rubber industry. The World stocks are apparently contin- 
, . y : tables are reprinted in the same relative P ? sk 
feature of the statistics of the fort- pesition in every issue, each table being uing their upward trend. United State 

kept current by the addition of new figures ‘ . » did oe 

night. In the two weeks ended July as soon as they become available. consumption during July did not equ: 

26, only 13,958 long tons of rubber Table of Contents imports in that month, and domesti 

were invoiced to this country, the United States Rubber Imports and Exports inventories will, therefore, show an- 
_— Rubber Consumption in the United States 4s San I ; 

smallest total for a like period since Rubber Invoiced to the United States other slight advance. sondon an 

June, 1928 oe Ane _—~ prem keller Liverpool warehouse stocks advance: 
“Pale London Official Rubber Prices >? er . % 

Half year statistics released by the Daily Cotton Prices in New York to 109,226 long tons as of July 2 
Department of C a Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. comparing with 108,727 long tons o1 
pe ommerce figure Rubber in London and Liverpool July 12 
United States nts olf oni , . Rubber in Singapore and Penang july ie. 
ed . : ite imports of ¢ rude rubbe r United States Tire and Tube Statistics I atest fj rures covering a sorts and 
for the first six months of 1930 at Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada — § : 5 I a? 
a Rimes Incpested and Passed in the U. & exports from the leading producin 
262,820 long tons. Re exports during United States Consumption of Gasoline XI ‘ “Noa 
pe s Rubber Exports from Producing Countries and consuming countries have bee 
the period were 17,578 |; yng tons, leav- Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries , . 
; / ge tanin ss, dee Produetion of Mise. Rubber Goods added to the appropriate tables in this 
ng net imports of 245,242 long tons. Imports of Guayule and Related Gums ws 
Consumption, etc., of Reclaimed Rubber section. 
U.S. I 
. ©. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
Q@ ' 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
es ross 
es 7 Figures on Monthly Basis 
Average Average 2 1923 1994 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
ane “SO Declared E Jan. 30,106 29,058 29,688 $2,196 31,518 34.403 48,002 36,669 
3 Gales ae . Total Value = = Feb. 80,149 25,786 29,761 81,136 30,187 38,702 41,594 82.726 

TEARS Tom - = — alle i Jeus Declared perpound feeg Mar. 36,629 28,385 $8,498 32.986 36,141 35,688 44,730 36,914 
1981 195,906 18,772,671 19.78 &.f1e fa Cents Toms = Apr. 29,085 27,129 84,189 32,696 35,871 $2,772 47,521 40,207 
1982 801,076 101,843,188 15.10 4.809 ‘ao 18.86 179,678 May $6,155 25,845 85,822 29,864 384,592 387,383 49,233 39,902 
1938 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8.772 GeTRsis anee $e6.207 June 24,272 22,758 35,822 28,598 88,801 87,676 48,227 $4,463 
see s28.086 174,281,881 23.71 10,809 6,067,687 26.23 317.747 July 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 37,407 41,526 
= 06, sas 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,763 69.76 381.815 Aug. 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,583 33,460 42,927 38,274 
1987 ona o00 pny nty a at 2,470,508 56.77 896,667 Sept. 17,594 381,497 81,691 82,904 27,214 39,882 384,707 
leas 499.781 244.954.97S 95.08 SR.150 18:198.361 3517 Levene Oct 21,821 81,520 29,047 29,886 26,790 40,857 34,800 
1929 560,084 239,178,788 19.15 $6,485 16,868,783 20.64 623599 NOY; 20.487 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 37,461 27,659 
1987 : ae ohee ’ . Dec. $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,298 25,492 31,232 28,531 
July 87,677 81,678,259 87.58 1, — 
Aug. 82,810 26,396,931 °65.92 ieee ‘penne oo yf Totals 305,694 328,769 $88,481 366,149 $71,027 441,340 469,804 
Sept 83.301 25,314,412 $3.94 3,500 3.036.929 88.74 29°80) Figures on Quarterly Rasi< — — 
Oct. 80,184 22,163,282 $2.78 2.518 2.042.713 3629 2767 % = ca Diamante Es a 
Nov $8,592 27.395.428 31.69 2.469 2014196 $643 secey wuarter 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1986 
Dec 80.787 22.213.574 82.26 2.655 2.245.754 $7.77 —— Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,263 94,301 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
eee: . — ; 083 Apr./June 89.498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 108,500 139,292 
an. 89,107 80,278,444 uly /Sept. 55,621 83,813 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,578 118, 

La Secs 27,760655 seer ites reeset Sass | S18 Oct. /Dee, 63.617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 $4,872 

ar. 40,611 82,108,042 38. : ; Y ‘ SP a eS an 
Apr. 87.985 27987206 $211 ee eee Sle 36.598 Totals 305,507 889,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 

ay 81,069 19,058,672 . : 336. Y : ape ; 
June e768 14181219 sen — Ly =e 50,000 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
July $1,258 14.144.765 20.20 8.087 1.451.446 20.99 a8i7, ‘“*FUree te be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures wer 
Aus. $1,204 12,860,160 18.39 2.377 1,084,646 20.87 28527 --‘Mtewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1995 an ot 
Sept. $9,835 16.512.019 1860 S0ss 1'ssaeae $0.24 90.997 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have = 
Oo 44,068 18,200,332 18.44 2.405 1085 407 20.15 41.653 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarter 
Mov. 86,519 14,878,441 18.19 2.788 1.207.080 18.62 88.78 ASuT, Sve Sunerally = Ge met etnies: Ge ey 
— 43,511 17,580,906 18.04 2.738 1165748 19.00 «sorts | ™” 2. 

: 
Jan. 57,564 22,872,048 17.74 8,668 1,778,401 2 

; . A 178, 1.61 68,901 

Kier. «= Seteee saneeces ince tes imei gert Rubber Invoiced to the U. S 
a. beeee 20.500,008 17.98 4318 LeecesT 22.16 asses u vol to e U. vo. 

. . 542, 20.46 8.298 1.624.237 aie 
May 51,161 24,355,511 21.25 2386 \oenane ~ = (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
June 41,663 18,799,307 20.14 8,152 1,470,746 20.88 $8,511 During the From Br. From From Dutch From Londos 
July 43.944 §=619,842,147 19.65 8.484 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 Week Ended Malaya .§- ‘Ceylon’ East Indi a Li | Tos 
Aus. 57,222 (16,580,000 19.83 2.644 1,292,217 20.80 34.578 . agg — . 
Sept. 84,472 15,214,485 19.76 2.011 861.068 19.11 s24g; May? 8,359 650 1,874 30 yr 
Oct. 88,168 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.83 36.549 May 24 6,041 741 1,500 162 444 
Nov. 43.507 18,189,805 18.66 2.929 1,300,854 19.82 40.578 87 8), by aaa a = byt 
Dee. t 17,573,830 une ; ; r 
sene: a 8S LS BN OR jes 5,938 631 1,586 63 8,218 
— June 21 5,823 886 1,698 36 8,438 

an. 47,496 17,793,563 16.72 3,144 1,077,415 15.80 44,352 June 28 6,782 710 921 10 8,373 
Feb. 42,687 14,798,240 15.48 2,289 960,790 18.80 40,407 July 5 5,878 724 1,772 — 8,874 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,248 1454 8,187 1,192,708 16.71 41.789 July 12 6,594 315 1,587 6 8,452 
Apr. 45.428 14,783,605 14.63 2.688 892,582 1482 42.785 July 19 4,898 270 1,317 22 6,507 
May 42,692 18,873,282 18.98 3,154 1,085,432 15.87 39,538 July 26 5,495 435 1,521 _ 1,48 
June 39,993 12,215,848 13.79 3,125 1,027,186 14.67 36,868 August 2 6,531 gi4 996 7 8,443 
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Feb 108,955 90,058 184,790 48,044 
Mar 114,061 100,536 141,848 43,378 


Nov 61.956 92.219 76.502 €2.368 


De 66,166 118,609 92,037 62.888 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Stocks in London 





World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. 8. 


— ON HAND 
At , ON HAND _ —__AFLOAT——_, AND AFLOAT——, 
Endof 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 
Jan 110,244 76,842 126,068 46,441 98,330 65,483 156,685 
75,790 71,015 156,999 
67 


57,065 63,646 157,439 


STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 






































1930 


169,672 191,551 
165,848 205,805 
167,601 205,489 


Apr. 118.088 107.659 148.272 82.783 65.798 638,261 145,866 173,457 211,533 
May 105.856 97.192 146,179 33,145 65,793 68,168 138,501 162,985 214,347 
June 90.198 92.061 151.485 38,392 54,668 58,657 128,590 146,729 210,142 
July 83,242 92,535 42,943 46,145 126,185 138,680 
Aug 68,994 90,769 54,904 49,423 123,898 140,192 
Sept 68,851 84,362 52,692 58,758 121,543 143,120 
Oct 66,421 88,483 15.646 59,180 112,067 147,663 


187,458 154,577 
. 158,203 180,997 
(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


At end of 1928 1929 1930 At end of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 66,524 25,191 60,4384 July 35,429 30,080 
Feb 62,964 25.554 64,657 Aug. 32,084 35,605 
Mar 58,272 28,214 68,923 Sept. 31,440 42,188 
Apr 53,425 381,868 74,67€ Oct 24,207 47,803 
May 44.628 31,290 177,312 Nov 17,775 52,454 
June 88.756 31,025 Dec 19,815 64,304 

At End of Recent Weeks 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1930 
February 60,460 61,482 62,659 62,725 
March 64,383 66,418 66,885 68,404 69,233 
Apri 71,47 72,333 73,252 74,084 
Ma: 75,541 76,118 76,982 76,953 77,198 
June 611 78,104 78,888 79,699 
J . 80,814 80,845 

Stocks in Liverpool 

1930 
February 19.898 761 19.677 19,704 
March 20,693 20,727 20,849 21,187 21,198 
Apri ) »? 76 22.6638 23,546 
May 3.5 3,755 24,448 24,722 25,526 
June ; 6,646 27,354 27,493 
July 8148 2 90% 


(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 


End of 1928 1929 1930 End of 1928 1929 1930 
Jan 25,868 29,617 39,727 July 18,663 33,859 — 
Feb 22,867 $2,373 l Aug 18,971 30,834 —_— 
Mar 20,538 29,437 Sept 14,898 $2,138 — 
Apr 16,946 26,474 48,473 Oct. 12,149 383,770 — 
May 17,487 $0,764 14,715 Nov 29,188 30,963 — 
June 18,207 $0,403 42,4 De 32,895 35,548 —- 

STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for Ne ' Para and 
End of Mainland Europe’ Helland Cmras Manaos 
Jar 14,74 28,440 2,134 5,400 3,668 
Feb $1,955 28,184 2,159 5,000 4,370 
Mar $9,206 27,510 2 0 4.759 4,578 
Apr $9,758 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 
May 26,482 22. 730 2,308 4,000 1.388 
June i . 16.095 3,856 1,588 

(*‘) Reported by U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 

Tota! Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
19238 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 

1929 193 

July 1,896,666 78.2 January 1,601,326 84.0 
August 1,570,099 79.4 February 1,658,421 78.9 
September 2,110,008 80.7 March 2,061,999 79.1 
October 1,647,860 76.4 April 2.339.834 81.1 
November 596,989 64.7 May 2,010,067 84.3 
December 879,259 79.0 June 1,338,226 83.5 
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U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 





























Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 40,9382 45,259 61,683 60,845 61,237 64,439 77,944 73,30 
Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 174,02 
Inventory? 6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 138,624 12,62 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1980 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,358 6,722 4,745 5,394 6,626 4,701 9,949 18,712 12,719 
Feb. 6,363 6,912 4,859 65,081 6,282 4,474 11,721 15,495 18,238 
Mar. 6,819 7,519 5,188 5,781 6,708 5,032 12,389 16,351 13,465 
Apr. 6,178 7,884 6,024 5,812 7,2 5,429 12,717 16,929 13,94 
May 6,759 8,145 6,099 6,457 7,18 5.564 138,024 17,849 14,32 
June 6,692 7,304 —— 7,117 7,254 -—— 12,162 17,957 -— 
July 6,498 6,475 — 17,895 7,855 — 11,157 15,830 —- 
Aug. 7,469 5,806 —— 8,403 7,845 -—— 10,034 14,226 - 
Sept. 6,802 4,758 -—— 7,145 5,998 -—— 9,765 12,875 -- 
Oct. 7,326 4,919 — 6,717 4,960 -—— 11,520 12,845 — 
Nov 6,075 3,603 —— 4,998 3,558 — 12,579 12,9385 = 
Dec. 5,605 3,261 — 4,591 3,346 - 13,624 12,627 -- 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 72,417 
Shipments 49,673 659,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 7,127 76,298 
Inventory? 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 13,692 16,117 13,36¢ 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 1928 1929 1930 
Jan. 5,441 6,517 4,914 6,072 7,242 5,181 12,982 15,386 13.55 
Feb. 6,895 6,769 4,948 5,431 5,278 4,627 14,650 16,999 13,9 
Mar. 6.231 7,466 6,271 56,781 5,042 15,573 17,750 14,05 
Apr. 6,661 7,634 5,877 5,702 7,164 5,172 16,688 18,1384 14,704 
May 7,168 7,660 5,904 6,300 0388 5,412 17,702 18,928 14,77 
June 53 6,978 — 7,136 6,950 17,159 17,741 - 
July 6,67 6,178 —— 8,729 8,113 14,974 16,332 
Aug 8.343 5,846 — 9,350 8,18 13,931 14,157 
Sept 7,103 6,536 — 7,154 6,25 13,543 18,424 
Oo 6.929 5,810 - 6,662 6,001 15.285 13,656 
Nov 5,592 3,780 —- §.002 3,712 15.7438 13,701 
Dec 5,184 3,716 —— 4,858 3,631 —— 16,117 13,660 —_— 
(?) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ 
ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 
(*) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated 
Automobile Production 
-— United States— Canada——— 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Tota 
1923 4,020,255 3,681,728 $88,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,697 
1924 $3,600,918 $3,208,049 $97,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 605,245 161,389 189,311 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4.298.799 8.808.753 490.046 205.092 164.483 40.609 4,508.89 
1927 $3,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 8,573,319 
1928 
July $90,445 237,933 52,512 25,226 20,122 5,104 415,67) 
Aug 458,429 400,689 57,740 $31,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
Sept. 418,722 $58,872 64,850 21,193 16,572 4,621 484,915 
Oct. $97,096 $39,976 67,120 18,536 13 016 5,520 416,632 
Nov. 256,936 217,256 39,680 11,769 8,154 3,615 268,705 
Dec. 233,135 205,144 27,991 9,425 6,734 2,691 242,560 
TOTAL 4,357,384 8,826,613 530,771 242.382 196,737 45,645 4,599,944 
1929 
Jan. 402,154 350,617 51,537 21,501 17,164 4,337 423,655 
Feb. 466,084 407,589 68,495 $1,287 25,584 5,703 497,371 
March 584,733 513.266 69,559 40,621 $2.883 7,788 625,354 
April 620,656 538,679 81,977 41,901 34,392 17,509 662,557 
May 603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25.129 6,430 635,528 
June 545,252 453.956 91,296 21,492 16.511 4.981 566,744 
July 500,331 427,213 73,118 17,461 18,600 3,861 517,792 
Aug. 499.629 444.711 54,918 14,214 11,087 $,177 518,843 
Sept. 415,332 365,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 $3,107 429,149 
Oct. $80,011 $21,195 568,816 14,523 8.975 5,548 $94,534 
Nov, 217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 226,994 
Dec. 119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 125,445 
TOTAL 5,358,361 4,608,609 754,752 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,656 
19380 
Jan. 273,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8,856 1,532 283,477 
Feb, $23,962 276,883 47,129 15,548 13,021 2,527 $39,510 
March 401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3,565 422,108 
April 442,630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 3,385 466,887 
May 417,154 $62,784 64,370 24,672 21,251 3,421 441,826 
June 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 350,565 


$35,475 





289,704 




















1929 
72,417 
75,298 
13,360 


r Age 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
—-—— BRITISH MALAYA! ——. DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 

Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burms* wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E. Coast D.ELI. China* Valley Other‘ Total 
1928 252,016 70,482 181,584 89,971 6,416 6.705 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,866 406.956 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 64,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,808 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 6,377 46,757 66,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 $91,328 151,248 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 62,186 71,418 121,281 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,580 
1927 $71,322 182,845 188,477 65,356 11,321 10,9238 6.582 6,472 565,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,638 606.474 
1928 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,668 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,087 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1928 
pos 20,189 9,335 10,804 3.233 789 630 494 258 3,993 6,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,328 83,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,133 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 6,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,185 45,904 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 8,107 963 926 494 451 6,419 6,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 6,129 1,043 905 693 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 628 1,264 8738 62,731 
Aug. 365,674 16,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 693 644 6,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,782 460 566,936 
Sept. 29,769 11,289 18,530 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 60,078 
Oct. 24,476 12,608 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 613 1,899 782 44,2438 
Nov. 68,135 10,4386 57,699 8,005 1,048 172 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec. 66,763 11,122 65,641 7,848 1,118 744 665 294 6,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,220 588 94,769 
1929: 
Jan. 62,546 18,415 39,181 8,301 1,664 873 600 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 850 2,184 642 79,439 
Feb. 47,926 12,108 35,823 7,064 1,117 955 600 495 6,572 7,611 10,384 807 2,104 520 73,962 
Mar 49,448 14,553 $4,895 6,583 1,413 768 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 38,402 6,097 727 747 648 306 6,997 6,645 11,321 678 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 15,598 28,367 5,723 800 966 648 453 6,264 6,961 13,437 1,059 1,922 733 67,238 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,663 1,122 1,061 547 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 767 1,398 548 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 31,383 5,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 548 8 ©70,348 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 34,972 6,079 685 993 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 63,484 12,392 41,092 7,993 884 832 640 406 4,708 7,517 10,149 655 1,566 504 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 71 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 73,265 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 535 68,017 
Dec, 46,147 15,018 31,129 8,683 900 930 672 320 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930: 
Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 600* 386 5,709 7,831 8,920 856 1,837 585 17,578° 
Feb 45,947 12,960 35,987 7,825 1,245 847 600* 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,797 480 75,699° 
Mar. 47,320 13,236 34,084 6,269 1,129 976 600* 391 5,796 6,612 11.070 643 1,674 536 69,780* 
Apr 45,517 16,331 29,186 5,030 856 1,026 600* 366 4,802 6,326 12,582 433 1,201 472 62,880* 
May 19,388 36,135 13,253 5,947 975 917 600* 350 6,352 6,661 11,916 753 1,383 450* 
June 36,657 12,120 24,537 4,152 1,040 600* 323 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 








(‘) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in 
1924, 3,618 in 1925, 8,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (#) Cey- 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until] 1926; rubber exported as latex is 
not included— such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1928, 98 tons 
1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
(") Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
tons in 1928. (*) Calculated from official import statistics of prineipal 
consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
total includes the third column for British Malaya, “Gross Exports minus 
Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
visional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into 


Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 
Austra- Scandi- Czrecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia Worlo 
States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcd?) (gz) (abed) Tota! 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,6865 6,584 6,395 9,763 9,894 76 1,002 3,995 2,771 8,149 2,418 9 342,878 
1920 248,762 56,844 18,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,128 62 1,815 8,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,1385 21,920 8,124 21,718 8,906 166 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 $00,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,984 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 $95,885 
1928 800,872 12,700 27,392 18,619 18,277 16,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 ~11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,846 8,124 2,688 -807 8,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 82,956 83,937 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,980 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 616,493 
1926 895,667 84.865 $4,240 22,7765 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2.670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,642 
1927 898,483 60.249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20.521 11,881 12,018 9,496 6,482 636 4,224 2,056 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 $7,855 30,447 26,621 12,488 16,184 8,430 7,988 2,243 4,418 3,178 38,138 606,695 
1929 526,709 122,675 55,093 49,275 $5,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4,650 892,739 
April 85,668 —2,280 2,204 2,719 1,988 2,334 1,114 1,820 832 675 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 28,660 — 5,322 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,568 
June 25,143 —$,031 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 848 743 133 346 251 182 40,063 
July 28,170 —1,874 3,518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 691 895 $95 294 175 884 43,476 
Aug. 28,827 48 3,527 2,744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 s5¢e 58 94 48,021 
Sept. 36,800 4,199 8,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 3w 277 235 66,457 
Oct. 41,667 —984 3,728 4,386 2,943 8,711 1,049 98 7166 696 141 5z7 250 318 59,346 
Nov. $3,846 —8,141 3,278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 $1 $37 252 282 46,988 
Dec. 40,781 8,438 3,638 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 765 639 148 485 263 200 65,9056 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,951 5,645 4,711 3,759 3,776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,881 6,179 6,001 4,618 2,906 2,727 1,259 684 1,181 627 113 226 115 356 86,270 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,680 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 177,091 
Apr. 52,447 8,295 4,854 5,351 3,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,395 
May 48,350 5,112 8,152 3,682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 37 277 #71,2384 
June 38,676 4,787 6,814 3,948 3,075 1,593 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 420 665,787 
July 40,914 4,993 4,839 3,559 3,205 2,388 2,923 1,056 2,918 1,039 2538 519 30 465 68,201 
Aug. $5,207 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 3,668 908 1,284 724 902 254 429 25 $19 69,865 
Sept. $2,171 17,010 8,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 8538 672 253 361 91 477 68,346 
Oct. 85,840 16,111 4,489 3,355 1,821 8,902 1,888 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 71,981 
Nov. 40,972 18,141 3,082 3,776 2,709 $,221 1,275 1,226 1,458 861 253 595 62 318 72,489 
Dec. 40.488 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 448 69,609 
1930: 
Jan. 44,759 11,106 4,207 3,862 2,842 2,805 910 2,292 832 612 209 552 200° 577 75,265 
Feb. 40,718 10,293 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,385 2,128 457 1,143 188 $15 200* 239 68,881 
Mar. 42,068 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,77 2,485 1,083 948 975 678 358 $22 200° 263 74,145 
Apr. 42,961 13,058 4,962 4,488 2,303 2,584 2,067 1,000* 673 1,431 158 461 200* 255 76,601* 
May 40,287 9,861 5,276 4,379 2,593 1,279 64 1,250 200* 200* 846 
June 37,257 9,645 3,794 





a—Including gutta percha. »—lIncluding balata. c—Re-exports not de 
ducted in monthly statistics, d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. 
e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 
een reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and 


to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are 
not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 4,305 tons in 
1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; to 8,076 in 1928; and to 1,281 tons in 1929. 
a is provisional; fina] figure will be shown immediately it becomes 
available. 

















































































































































































































































Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanica] Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 

Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 87,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,000 232,126,000 34,499,000 74,770,000 

1929: 
July 4,260,000 19,315,000 1,295,000 6,306,000 
August 5,085,000 23,096,000 2,948,000 6,792,000 
September 5,507,000 21,702,000 2,841,000 5,906,00€ 
October 6,116,000 22,386,000 3,502,000 5,887,000 
November 4,395,000 17,863,000 3,400,000 4,932,000 
December 2,291,006 14,781,000 3,003,000 4,751,000 
1930 

January 3,281,000 15,470,000 3,496,000 5,169,000 
February 3,441,001 14,172,000 2,338,000 5,376,000 
March 3,670,000 15,439,000 2.582.000 5,981,000 
April 1,029,001 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 

$ 15,603,000 1.939.000 6,183,000 


May 


(') Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 





United States Imports of 


Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 





Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 987,088 8,832 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
1920 768 $45,986 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
1921 68 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,746 361,898 985 333,564 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,766 2,386 408,812 818 281,012 
1928 1,166 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 376,167 
1924 1,856 636,392 464 668,456 6,166 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
1926 3.781 1,808,448 617 674,760 6,749 1,642,681 1,608 629,284 
1926 4,306 2,562,096 354 827,218 7,268 8,127,767 1,445 661,156 
1927 6.018 2,674,967 682 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928 3.076 1,765,686 7381 430,855 7.552 2,640,059 1,697 777,128 
1929 1,231 646,175 728 666,964 8,208 2,458,126 447 167,479 
1929: 
July 200 86,1756 49 46,440 572 180,065 14 6,807 
Aug 190 80,443 58 47,769 576 171,788 -- — 
Sept. 107 61,166 38 80,327 913 279,225 a aa 
Oct. 200 79,968 58 43,756 636 181,421 _ _ 
Nov. 125 47,796 13 11,600 583 182,677 49 14,935 
Dec. 100 41,328 25 19,955 650 156,939 61 12,006 
1980: 
Jan. 150 65,272 28 28,5649 509 141,384 _ — 
Feb. 76 26,956 62 45,319 367 93,087 _ — 
Mar. 148 60,007 16 12,498 622 128,844 —_ —_— 
Apr. 76 19,856 58 54,548 410 103,089 _ _ 
May 172 57,760 17 13,645 602 144,415 —_— —_—_ 
June 168 51,561 52 47,000 532 120,424 45 16,649 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


Consumption Consumption 
Produe- % to Produe- % to 

Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
isze 86,396 75,297 85.4 1926 182,980 187,106 36.6 13,208 
1981 86,7265 41,861 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67,884 64,458 19.8 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
te2s 74.766 609.534 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 60.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,688 48.4 27,464 

1928: 
Jan. 14,862 20,140 68.6 21,941 July 17,278 19,070 651.0 17,805 
Feb. 15,291 18,670 65.4 20,848 Aug. 19,049 17,890 41.7 165,881 
Mar 17,068 20.680 57.9 19,668 Sept. 18,698 17,796 44.6 17,991 
Apr. 15,398 19,280 68.8 19,283 Oct. 17,182 18,420 45.1 17,026 
May 18,046 20,216 64.1 18,187 Nov. 18,2456 18,380 49.1 22,399 
June 18,781 18,140 48.2 18,709 Dec. 17,728 14,820 45.9 24,785 

1929: 
Jan, 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,286 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,004 19,829 47.7 28,305 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19,984 20,867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.486 47.8 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 68.8 26,117 
May 20,386 23.176 47.1 19,479 Nov. 14,363 15,8380 655.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 

1980: 
Jan. 16,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 Me.” gieaetete” eee ee) ae 
Feb. 16,846 14,5669 44.5 24,243 I NE ER Lo 
Mar 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,415 I ERC i as 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 | 3s». “astnais “cuaeaatl! “Tee: Meee 
May 17,812 17,062 42.7 23,856 Nov. 
June 15.714 14,068 40.8 24,449 Dec. 





*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
in 1928, and 12.369 tons in 1929. 


U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(/n Barrels of 42 Gallons) 


MONTHS 1929 1980 MONTHS 1929 1930 
January 22.402.000 25.731.000 July 36.860.000 
February 22.776.000 26.509,000 August 37.759.000 
March 28,495,000 31,029,000 September 34.193,000 
April 82.019.000 84.549.000 October 82. 816.000 
May 84.117.000 246.497.0000 November 31.502.000 
June 88.168.000 85.902.000 Necember »6 550.000 
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pia 
Books, New Publications, Catalogues, Etc. 
Procres rF APPLIE CHEMISTRY Published by the Soctet Chemi 
Industry, London, England 1930 708 py 
In the 14th volume of this British society’s annual reports, tl 


Stevens and W. H 
Liberi 


rubber are written by Dr. H. P 
a section on planting, the authors discuss the 
Valley 
interesting comparison of routine methods employed on Malaya 
while in their there is a dis 
form in which the resins exist in latex and of tl 
Other subjects treated briefly aré 


chapters on 
Stevens. In 


and Amazon rubber growing projects and also make a 


and Javanese estates, latex section 


cussion as to the 


behavior of these resin globules. 


raw rubber, plasticity, vulcanized rubber, properties of vulcamiz 
rubber, accelerators and antioxidants, compounding ingredients 
colors, reclaim, aging and oxidation, testing and analysis, apparatus 


and manufacture and applications. 


Timke 
distribut 


Timken Bearincs 1n Ruspser Mitt Eguirment P shed by the 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O. 193 14 py For free 


Starting 
stands, 


with the lighter duty, higher speed machines such 
machines and strainers, 
accessory equipment, conveyors, shop trucks, etc., the list of appli 
this type of bearings has grown to include practicall 
every variety of equipment to be found in rubber mills. Following 
a discussion of methods of load determination, this manual proceed 
to treat of the use of these bearings in mixers, 
calenders, tube machines, tire stands, light duty equipment, materia 
handling, power equipment, motors, gear reductio1 
units, pumps and compressors. 


tire tube and certain varieties « 


cations of 


refiners, Banburys 
transmission 


Process INDUSTRIES 
Rubber Company, 11 Mercer 


Ace Harp Russer Protection ror CHEMICAI 
by the American Hard 
City 1930 54 pp. For free distribution. 


In addition to describing the company’s linings, tank 
cars, hard rubber pipe, rubber lined steel pipe, rubber lined pumps, 
rubber utensils and specialties, this handsomely illustrated catalog 
contains an appendix of useful technical data on the company’s hard 
rubber. 


Publishe 
Street, New York 


rubber 


Royte Circurar Hose Looms. Published by John Royle 
and Essex Streets, Paterson, N. J. 1930. 4 pp. 


The world’s consumption of woven industrial hose is rapidly 
increasing, and the use of correct looms for its manufacture is, 
therefore, more important than ever. This circular describes circular 
hose looms and lists the types of hose which may be made wholly 
or partly with the equipment described. 


& Sons, Straight 
For free distribution 


New Yorx. Published by the General Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc 
1 Park Avenue, New York City. 1930. 36 pp. For free di i 
For companies wishing to reach the New York market, this 

manual presents the high lights of statistical data about New York 

City and its constituent boroughs, together with brief analyses of 

its more important suburbs. 


pe Frores Remote Manvat Controt System. Published by the Brown Ir 

strument Company, Wayne and Roberts avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. 193( 

12 pp. For free distribution. 

The feature of this system is that the operator can actually 
“feel” the movement of the distant control. The system, which was 
described in the June 25th issue of THe Rupper Ace (Vol. 27 
p. 323) is more completely outlined in this bulletin with copious 
illustrations. 


Sarety MEETINGS Published by the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metr 
olitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 
1930 16 pp For free distribution 
Meetings of industrial employes to discuss safe practices have 


proved effective in stimulating interest on the part of 
This pamphlet, the eighth in a 
meetings found effective in reducing 

record and describes methods 


all in accident 


prevention work series, discusses 


the types a plant’s accident 
of making such gatherings both inter- 
awcn ¢ néses 

and imstructive. 


esting 











